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ART. I.—A TALK WITH RADICAL LEADERS. 


“While Venerance pondered o’er new plans of pain, 
And staunched the blood she saves to shed again.” 
Brron.— Corsair, 


You are the head and front of that offending, which for so 
many long years has reaped its frnits in the alienation of the 
people of this great country, in the array of section against sec- 
tion, of neighborhood against neighborhood, until the whole 
land has been converted into a Pandemonium, and civil war 
has run its career of blood, rapine, devastation and death. 
Some of you are men of scholarly attainments, of much research, 
taught in history and philosophy, and outside the limits of your 
proclivities as agitators, we are informed, are men of many 
social and personal qualities. The errors of such men are 
more dangerous, their very sincerity and earnestness are the 
harbingers of greater woe to their country. 

Granting which, J am reluctant to admit that personal griev- 
ances have had much to do with raising many of you to your 
sresent bad eminence, and that you have been cheered onward 

thousands as misguided as yourselves, and giving you even 
the benefit of the statement, that those against whom your ire 
is aroused are not free from offence (if you please, have them- 
selves been active offenders), can there be found in all of this 
justification for the savage and mereiless warfare which you 
wage? Itis no longer the noble and manly warfare of the 
field, of armed host against armed host, of bayonet, ball and 
shell; but a war of the armed against the disarmed, of the 
strong against the weak, of the conqueror against his prisoners, 
for it is to this condition that the event of the recent great 
war has reduced the millions of the South! 

And, sirs, who are these people of the South, that having 
overcome by overwhelming millions from your Northern hive, 
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it is the end of your philosophy, by every ingenious contri- 
vance of discriminating legislation, of, restrictions, of agrarian 
and revolutionary manceuvring, to humiliate, degrade and 
crush hopelessly and forever? Who are they? 

When your ancestors of the Mayflower, in the dim antiquity 
of our country, were struggling with the savages of the North, 
ours enduring equal hardship, and with like spirit and deter- 
mination, were grappling with those by the waters of the 
James and the Roanoke, in the shady dells and among the flowery 
slopes of the Cooper and the Ashley, the beautiful May and 
the Savannah. ese hardy pioneers made the wilderness to 
smile and blossom, and transferred from the Old to the New 
World their high notions of liberty and independence, be- 

ueathing them as an inheritance to their children. Among 
those pioneers who landed at Port Royal, in South Carolina, in 
the century which first disturbed the repose of Cape Cod, were 
the ancestors of the present writer. . 

Two centuries cameof marvelous life and energy, the record of 
which is scarcely preserved to us more than in tradition or doubt- 
ful history ; wigwams and cabins, tomahawks and rifles, Indian 
councils and woodman’s axes, King Philips and Yemasees, and 
the people by the Connecticut, the James, or the Savannah, 
emerged from the wilderness and talked to kings and Parlia- 
ments, and ministers of rights, of independence and liberty, 
and backed their noble language by blows, fast and thick, from 
which despotism at last recoiled. These workers of the forest, 
descendants of Winslow or Standish, of Berkley or Craven, 
cemented by the memories of common toils and dangers, came 
together in council, banded together in the field, and presented 
to the world an example of heroic devotion, intrepidity, cour- 
age and valor, which wl ever since lived in sohg and story. 

ere the fights less sanguinary when led by Sumter or Marion, 
than when led by Putnam?. Was not the path of the invader 
tracked with blood, whether he landed by the Hudson, the 
Chesapeake, or along the Southern bays? Were the Wash- 
ingtons, the Lees, the Randolphs, Henrys, Rutledges, the Mid- 
dletons and Pinckneys, in retirement, while the Hancocks and 
Adamses were carrying through the Glorious War, and when 
that struggle was over, and the nations of the world anxiously 
awaited results, were the councils of Jefferson and Madison 
and the Pinckneys rejected, whilst that of the Hamiltons and 
Jays was left free and untrammeled to build up the colos- 
ms fabric of American liberty? Is it needful to forget all of 
this ? 

Three-quarters of a centu in. The infant nation 
has reached to vigorous wen? Ae Westward Ho! is the 
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cry from the Penobscot to the St. Johns, Texas and Arkansas, 
Arizona and Missouri, alike with Oregon and Nebraska, be- 
speak the venturous yg so and daring of the sections. 

hey meet shoulder to shoulder and breast to breast in 
fighting against Britain the second battle of independence: 
in the same Union they brave death from the Seminole in the 
glades of Florida, and carry the banner of the Stars through 
all the desperate encounters of Mexico, from the Castle de Ul- 
loa to the very capital of the Aztecs. Washington, Jackson, 
Scott, Taylor, chosen chieftains in these great encounters, sons of 
the South all, do their glories pale by the side of Northern 
heroes? And-in the great field of State-craft and diplomacy, 
was not the national honor and repute preserved untarnished, 
and the national rights vindicated and upheld through all this 

eriod, though for two-thirds of it the sceptre was in Southern 

ands, and in nearly all of it Southern intellect was represented 
everwhere, at home and abroad? In enterprise and wealth, 
section went hand in hand with section, though perhaps in dif- 
ferent degrees ; and whilst Northern factories and workshops 
peopled densely its sterile shores, and foreign immigration 
sought the teeming prairies of the West, the exhaustless agri- 
cultural regions of the South freighted the great navies of the 
country with its splendid products, brought back the fabrics for 
which they were exchanged, and raised the nation to the rank 
of almost the first maritime power upon earth ! 

What secret causes were at work, during all this period, to 
undermine the noble structure, what teachings of statesmen or 
demagogues, what seeds of bitterness were sown or nenpeds 
or who is responsible for the final catastrophe, it is needless 
here to inquire. John Randolph, who saw the Government 
inaugurated, claimed to have seen, even then, the ‘poison 
under its wing.” In the times of the embargo, and the war 
which followed; when Louisiana was purchased or Missouri 
was admitted ; when the tariff policy sought to become a vehi- 
cle of oppression ; or when the Mexican war left its Pandora’s 
box of territorial evils, the poison continued to manifest and 
diffuse itself, until the whole body politic was threatened with 
incurable disease. The end was sure, however delayed. The 
statesmen of Massachusetts, when pressed, alike with those of 
Virginia and Carolina, taught the doctrines of State rights and 
State remedies, and among these, that of breaking up the com- 
pact and resuming sovereignty. The question was argued in 
Congress, as it had been in all the State conventions which. 
adopted the Constitution, and, to say the least, was left unde- 
cided ; it was argued by the press, in the courts, and by great 
political parties. The South, in the main, accepted one view,, 
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and the North another. Acting upon its own theory, the blow 
was struck. Thirteen States seceded ! 

There was nowhere a more sincere and earnest believer in 
the right of secession, nor a more earnest advocate of its prac- 
tice at this particular juncture than ourselves, believing, as we 
did, that it would be for the interest of both sections, on ac- 
count of irreconcilable differences, to establish independent 
but friendly nationalities. The energies of each would thus be 
left free and untrammeled, and their mutual action upon each 
other would be favorable to the liberties of the whole. It is 
not clear yet, but that history will pronounce the same verdict 
when the generations now upon the stage shall have long since 
passed away. We regarded it a peaceable measure, and believe 
that had a more rational policy actuated the North, war could 
not have resulted. The idea of permanent separation was not 
yet entertained by Southern masses, and it was altogether 

racticable, with slight concessions, to have reconstructed the 
Taion without one drop of blood. We thought this result 
highly probable, whether desirable or not, and believe that 
ninety-nine in the hundred of the people of the South enter- 
tained the same secret expectations. Mr. Lincoln’s call for 
troops, to repossess, by force of arms, those forts and navy 
yards which it had been thought were possessed of right, and 
in virtue of the doctrine of State sovereignty, dissipated the 
illusion. 

Throwing aside, however, the question of responsibility, 
when the Seddon against us was the sword, we will do the 
Southern people the justice to say, there was no longer any hesi- 
tation. The day of debate was ended. The talent, the worth, 
the intellect, all that was noble and distinguished in the States, 
from Virginia to Texas, the descendants of the men who fought 
with Washington at Yorktown, of the heroes who figured in 
all the great fights where the national eagle floated, or who 
vindicated the fame of the nation on the ocean, on the floors of 
Congress, in the chair of the Presidency, or the Cabinet, or in 
positions of honor abroad, buckled on their armor, marshaled 
their cohorts, and in hot haste rushed to the front. The ex- 
ceptions were so few as not to affect the rule, and we are not 
now, nor ever have been, willing to impugn the motives, or to 
denounce the men, scattered here and there, in most of the 
States, who constitute the exceptions. Let them defend their 
record as we do our own. 

Was this a rebellion? were these traitors, or did tie struggle 
rise to a greater and nobler altitude? The question can remain 
for history. Name it, if you please, however harshly, and where 
do you find, in all the histories that you have read, from those 
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of Thucidides and Livy, down to Bancroft and Hildreth, so 
unequal a struggle, maintained with so much fire and energy ; 
such deeds of valor and prowess performed; such privations 
and sufferings endured; such heroism displayed. How many 
great armies were driven back; what captains’ fortunes were 
ruined ; what Saragossa defences, as at Charleston and Vicks- 
burg! Six millions of men were in the death-struggle against 
four times that number; six millions without a ship, with 
scarcely a gun-boat, cut off from all the world by rigorous 
blockade, without workshops, machinery, or mechanical apti- 
tude, without clothing, without arms, and often without food! 
Yet the fight went on for four long years, until some of your lead- 
ing writers and thinkers began to express the opinion that South- 
ern independence was virtually achieved. These deeds of we. 
and of heroism, this record of energy and endurance, startle 
the European world, and extorted its admiration if not its 
friendship. Are the men of the North less impressible by the 
morally sublime, when exhibited by those once their enemies? 
Can they not recognize heroism, and claim it as their common 
heritage in the future? Even heroism, if you please to say so, 
in a wrong cause. 

This people have not been degraded or humbled. It is not 
in your power, and if you are true statesmen it cannot be your 
desire to do either. They are your countrymen, and for good 
or for ill, your descendants and theirs, in all the ages that are 
to come, are likely to mingle together. Their crest is erect! 
Let their losses be ever so severe, they do not embrace HONOR. 
That survives, and fortunately for America it does, for what 
a picture would its republicanism present, were the people of 
one-third of the States, self-acknowledged, to be degraded and 
debased! Neither revenge nor policy could dictate this. Re- 
venge could not be gratified by sowing the storm to reap the 
whirlwind. Policy, ancient and modern, teaches differently. 
The Greeks and Romans conquered the world by conciliation, 
laws, liberties, institutions, as well as by arms, English liber- 
ties and the English Constitution have been maintained by the 
descendents of York and Lancaster, of Cromwell and the Cava- 
liers. On the field of Bosworth, after the star of Richard had 
set in blood, the princely Richmond could exclaim : 


“Proclaim a pardon to the soldiers fled 
That in submission will return to us; 
And then, as we have taken the Sacrament, 
We will unite the White Rose and the Red; 
Smile Heaven upon this fair conjunction 
That long hath frowned upon their enmity.” 


A people with such antecedents as those of the South can- 
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not submit permanently to be lorded over and acknowledge 
the authority of a master race. They may endure for a time, 
but the wound will rankle and bleed afresh, and they will 
strike back and bite the heel of the oppressor. Inextinguish- 
able hatred will grow up, and their children and children’s 
children, like the infant Hannibal, will be sworn upon the 
altars of vengeance. Nor ought the power of such a race to 
be despised. Weak it may be to-day, disorganized and over- 
whelmed by defeat, and colossal, disciplined, and organized may 
be the power which is brought in threatening attitude against 
it. There are small accidents in history which change the re- 
lations of peoples. The weak have but to wait upon opportu- 
nity. Ireland, Poland, Italy, Hungary, will rise and rise 
again. History is full of these examples. A vast military 
establishment, great standing armies, garrisons will be needed 
here, and whilst their force is expended in crushing rebellion 
in one quarter, in such wide domain, it will be aroused and 
rampant in a hundred others. The Tyrant, the Oppressor, and 
the Despot will in vain seek to prevent opportunities which 
the great political relations of the world involve, and he will, 
even in the grandeur of bis pretensions, tremble before them. 


“Who would be free 
Themselves will strike the blow,” 


But why drive a brave and earnest people to despair? 
What great public purpose can be Mine ? In what respect 
will the North be happier, wealthier, more powerful by such 
a course? What Christian or patriotic instinct can be gratified 
by it? You have said that freemen work better than slaves, 
and is not the doctrine as applicabie to white men as to negroes ? 
Do you not hasten to get rid of the expense and charge of 
territories by converting them into States? Has not Britain 
realized a thousand times over profit by the change which 
made her colonies independent States ? 

Do you wish to make secession odious and prevent the pos- 
sibility of its recurrence? If sharp, fierce, and sanguinary 
war has not accomplished this, do you think that the meaner 
remedies of the thumb-screw and the galleys will avail? What 
a compliment are you paying to a people whose standards have 
all gone down and the debris only of whose power survives ! 


Methinks 
“ There be siz Richmonds in the field— 
Five have I slain to-day |!” 


The South went down under your cohorts and your legions, 
else would she be in arms now; but having gone down with 
her broad and teeming lands wasted, with her cities destroyed, 
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her warriors scattered, and bleeding, and dead, her resources 
exhausted, and her people clothed in sackcloth and in ashes, 
Meee is a magnificent tribute, when behind every lash you see 

er bayonets gleaming still. Compose yourselves. The work 
is done—done efficiently and finally. The issue which was 
made fairly, was as fairly decided.. In appealing to the sword, 
its arbitrament was accepted. People knew no higher Courts, 
and Congresses may decide as they please—the bayonet gives 
the law! From the Chesapeake to fil Paso, the South tells 
you this. Her legislatures, her statesmen, her disarmed war- 
riors, her people of high and low degree all solemnly and em- 
phatically declare it, and having discovered their truth and 
earnestness, when they told you that they meant war, can you 
not trust them now when they tell you that they mean peace, 
permanent and lasting peace? Moreover, the issues which re- 
sulted in war are extinct. If new ones arise, they are as ee 4 
to be such as will disturb the peace of the North as ours. No 
man in our domain, unless within the walls of a lunatic asylum, 
dreams of resistance to a power which in the heyday of our 
prosperity and might, bore so overwhelmingly and resistlessly 
upon us. The Government of the United States is our only 
government, and in its honor and glory must we find ours! 

But perhaps you expect to help the negro. Well now: 

“In the name of all the gods at once 


On what meat was this our darkey fed 
That he is grown so great ?” 


Is all the machinery of this vast government, its Congress, 
courts, purse, sword, but so many ingenious contrivances to 
take care of Cuffee and his rights? Now, gentlemen radicals, 
let us reason a little. Have you not done enough for Ethiopia ? 
You enslaved the negro. Well! you vowed his emancipation 
and removed his shackles. At the cost of five thousand mil- 
lions of treasure and perhaps a million of lives you have made 
him free. There he stands. On the basis of these figures each 
puling infant of the Freedmen’s Bureau has been purchased by 
the nation with twelve hundred and fifty dollars in gold, and 
wherever you see four of them together, recollect that the for- 
feit has been the death of one white citizen! We are not com- 
plaining of this, however, but. stating the fact. All that the 
negro has earned in bondage for the white man has been returned 
to him with interest, Have you not done enough, then? Will 
you find a better napping point? He is free! If he bea 
man, if he has thoughts, will, instincts, appetites, capacities, 
can he not take care of himself as you and we have done; and 
if he has not these attributes, can you give them? Nobody 
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wishes now his enslavement. The Gordian knot has been cut. 
The responsibility, from which, as Christian men, we shrunk, 
is yours. The problem baffled us and our fathers. It baffles 
no longer! With us the negro is to live and not with you. 
The wealth of the nation could not colonize him. We want 
his labor—there are thousands of avenues of employment in 
which it can be absorbed. Will it not be our interest to make 
him a contented laborer and an efficient one, and will not the 
laws of competition settle questions of remuneration for one 
race as well as for another? The ties of sympathy between the 
negro and the white man, his former master, are not dissolved 
because slavery has ceased. The negro has been associated 
with our youth, our manhood, and our homes, and by no act 
of his is he dissociated now. He has the double.protection of 
our sympathies and interests. There will be parties, too, grow- 
ing up at the South who will gradually avail themselves of the 
negro element. The North may be sure that in the contesta- 
tion the negro will in time get every right and privilege. That 
day cannot be harried. All attempt to do so will bring an 
“Iliad of Woes” to the luckless negro. ‘Trust at least.to time 
and the new social elements that will be brought into play. 
Millions of your own people and people from all the nation- 
alities of Europe will seek the golden treasures of the South, 
and we are inviting them by immigration, societies and associ- 
ations, in all the States and cities. Let them come. We are 
not afraid of, but invite the inundation. We shall live happily 
and prosperously with them, if they will live happily and 

rosperously with us, each minding our own affairs, and each 

uilding up one vast empire. Let it be kept upon record, too, 
that African freedom is no new thing at the South. When the 
war opened there were a half million of emancipated blacks 
within our domain, and it was never alleged, even by Fred 
Douglass, that they were possessed of fewer social rights, im- 
munities, and privileges than those of his own section. We 
believe that he even asserted the contrary, but if he did not, we 
will read a little from the Compendium of the Census of 1850, 
page 81. By the table it appears, that of the free colored 
population in New York sixty were clerks, doctors, druggists, 
merchants, ministers, printers, students, and teachers, or one in 
fifty-five of the whole, and in New Orleans there were one 
hundred and sixty-five in similar occupations, or one in eleven ! 
The proportion of negroes occupying positions requiring edu- 
cation was in Connecticut one in one hundred of the whole, 
and in Louisiana one in fwelve/ The following is quoted also 
from page 196 of the same Census: 


“In Connecticut $215,535 in real estate was owned by free blacks, and 
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$88,000 by mulattoes ; total $308,585. In Louisiana $311,465 by free blacks, 
and $3,958,830 by mulattoes ; total $4,270,295. New York city owned by free 
blacks $65,310, by mulattoes $44,000. New Orleans owned by free blacks 
$222,970, mulattoes $1,991,050. In Barnwell, Beaufort and Charleston, 8. C, 
fifty-eight free colored owned under $1,000 each of real estate, ten owned be- 
tween $1,000 and $5,000 each, two between $5,000 and $10,000, etc.” 

Do you expect to advance the prosperity of the Union? 
The whole land is covered by one vast mortgage created by 
the war—a mortgage which bears sharply upon its industr 
and threatens its future safety. This mortgage must be raised. 
The Southern fields, which have been the great creators of 
wealth in the past, can create again, and from this source, if 
left free and untrammeled, and not otherwise, you may expect 
princely contributions to the National exchequer. Under 
even the partially “let alone” policy before the war, she fur- 
nished five hundred millions of dollars annually as a trading 
capital to the North. Grant that she is crippled; you cannot 
mend one wing by breaking the other. There is power yet in 
her soil, and power in her energies, which have been wonder- 
fully developed and brought forth by war, not dreamed of in 
your philosophy. Her mineral as well as agricultural wealth 
1s limitless. Witness her marvelous achievements in the past 
few months. In the moment which sheathed the sword she 
grasped the plow-handle, and amid all the embarrassments 
of the negro question, reclaimed from the wilderness whole 
principalities which had once blossomed as the rose. This, 
too, without money and without credit. She has repaired and 
put in working order her vast railroad system, which was left 
without bridges, without ircn, without locomotives, and with- 
out cars, and not satisfied, she has revived every projected 
route, and is seeking, by organized companies, to connect every 
part of her interior. She is erecting factories and workshops 
at.a rate which was never seen before. She is rebuilding her 
country mansions, and her towns, Selma, Atlanta, Columbia, 
Charleston arise, Phoenix like, from the flames. Witness, too, 
the improvement on her newspapers. Her pom ress 
issues two numbers where but one was issued before. Each 
charity is fostered and sustained. Churches go up, asylums 
for the disabled, hospitals for the sick, relief establishments for 
the widow and the child ; schools on every hill, colleges and 
academies more numerous, better oruiatiealk and more largely 
attended than ever. Despondency nowhere. What a people! 

A word in conclusion to what are called Southern radicals. 
There are such scattered through all the States with greater or 
less power. Is it your interest to keep up these agitations? 
Your leaders deceive, if they do not tell you that you are in a 
small minority. You were not strong enough to prevent se- 
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cession. The wave went over you. You yielded. Grant that 
you were wronged, grant that you suffered; do you not mis- 
take your remedy? Those who o the old volutionary 
War returned after peace, and their children and children’s 
children reaped the glories of that event. Even the property 
that had been sequestered was restored. Your condition would 
have been much better than these. There are stronger reasons 
now to ignore the past. There is room enough in the country 
for all. e can all prosper, grow rich, and according to merit 
share political power. Better the friendship of your neighbor 
across the road or in the next county, than your neighbor in . 
Boston or New Hampshire. You cannot successfully oppose 
an overwhelming public opinion. Insist upon it, and sooner 
or later you go down. Acknowledge the fact; graciously, 
manfully, generously and intelligently, and you will be re- 
ceived back into the family fold, and in a few years all that 
existed of strife and bitterness will be things of the past, trifles 
light as air in the comparison of our harmonions Union and 
accord. We are not without hope. The Convention which 
was recently held in Philadelphia, where all of the States from 
the St. Lawrence to the Pacific affiliated harmoniously after 
six years of separation, was a magnificent and stirring event, 
and will cast its influences over all the land. Good and true 
men will look up. Hope will revive, and even the worst radi- 
cal, we care not who, will see the necessity of bending to the 
storm. If you have sinned, sin no more— 


“ While yet the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return.” 





ART. IL.—CAMP LEE AND THE FREEDMEN’S BUREAU. 


Camp Leg, about a mile from Richmond, is but a branch or 
appendage of the Freedmen’s Bureau in that city. For this 
reason, and because we ourselves live at Camp.Lee, and until 
recently held our court in Richmond, we have thought it 
would be appropriate to treat of the two in connection. Ad- 
mitted behind the curtains, were we curious, prying, or observ- 
ant, we might have collected materials for an article at once 
rich, racy and instructive; but we are, unfortunately, abstract- 
ed, and see or hear very little that is going on around us. 
What we have seen and heard, so far as we deem it interesting, 
we will relate, without breach of confidence, because nothing 
has been told us in confidence, and we have seen or heard no- 
thing at all discreditable to any officer of the Bureau. 


a 
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The institution has a very pretty name, but unlike the rose, 
“ would not smell as sweet by any other name.” In truth, it is 
simply and merely a negro nursery; a fact which would have 
been obvious even to the blind, if led into our little court-room, 
where the stove was in full blast, and about a hundred cushites 
were in attendance, as suitors, witnesses or idle lookers-on. You 
may be sure, Mr. Editor, we smoked desperately and continu- 
ously. As this habit of ours, of smoking whilst sitting on the 
Bench, has been made the subject of remark in some of the 
Northern papers, we deem this explanation due to our cotem- 
poraries and to posterity ; for as part, parcel, or appurtenance 
of the Negro Nursery, we shall certainly descend to posterity. 
Indeed, a good many of our Federal friends will be obliged to 
us for this explanation, for our soldiers smoked terribly in 
Richmond, quite as terribly as Uncle Toby’s soldiers swore in 
Flanders. 

This Negro Nursery is an admirable idea of the Federals, 
which, however, they stole from us, For we always told them 
the darkeys were but grown-up children that needed guardians, 
like all other children. They saw this very soon, and there- 
fore established the Freedmen’s Bureau ; at first for a year, 
thinking that a year’s tuition under Yankee school ma’ams and 
Federal Provost Marshals would amply fit them for self-sup- 
port, liberty and equality, and the exercise of the right of suf- 
frage. They have now added two years more to the duration 
of the Bureau, because they now see that the necessity for 
nursing the negroes is twice as urgent as ~— thought it at first. 
At the end of that time, they will discover that their pupils are 
irreclaimable ‘‘ mauvais sujets,” and will be ready to throw up 
“in divine disgust” the whole negro-nursing and negro-teach- 
ing business, and to turn the affair over to the State authorities. 

e American people, by that time, must become satisfied 
that they have expended enongh, aye, and far too much, of 
blood and treasure in the hopeless attempt to make citizens of 
negroes. They must first be made men, and the Bureau is a 
practical admission and assertion that they are not men, and 
will not be for two years hence. By.that time they think the 
Ethiopian will change his skin. We are sure he will not. 
Negro he is, negro he always has been, and negro he always 
will be. Never has he been, and never will he be a man, 
physically, morally, or intellectually, in the European or 
American sense of the term. None are so thoroughly aware 
that the term “ negro” is, in its ordinary acceptation, the nega- 
tion of manhood, as the abolitionists and the negroes them- 
selves. They are no longer negroes, but “colored people.” 
Those who call them other than negroes, are acting falsely and 
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hypocritically, for they thereby as good as assert that these 
blacks have changed their natures, moral and intellectual, and 
risen to an equality with the whites. 

They are our fellow-beings, children, not men, and therefore 
to be compassionated and taken care of. 

The Bureau has occasioned much irritation, and in some in- 
stances, no doubt, been guiity of wrong and injustice to our 
people; but it has anal the South a world of money and of 
trouble, and expended a great deal of money among us, at a 
time when we could spare neither men nor money to keep or- 
der among the negroes, or to support the helpiess ones. We 
can bear it for two years longer, but after that time we must 
have negro-nurseries of our own ; that is, like the Federals, we 
must institute a distinct and separate government for tbe ne- 
groes. A majority of those living in the country will subside, 
if they have not already subsided, into the “ statu quo ante bel- 
lum.” The crowds of paupers, beggars, rogues, and vagabonds, 
infesting our cities and their suburbs, must be sammarily dealt 
with by State bureaux located in each considerable town. No 
bureaux or bureau officers will be needed in the country, or in 
villages—nor are they even now needed. 

We have resided at Camp Lee for more than a year. Dur- 
ing that whole time there have been from three to five hundred 
negroes here, furnished with houses by the Federal authorities, 
part of which were built by the Confederates during the war 
for military purposes, and part by the State Agricultural So- 
ciety before the war. The grounds are still owned by that 
Society. The brick house, however, in which we reside was 
originally erected by Colonel John Mayo, deceased, father-in-law 
of General Winfield Scott. The dwelling-house, called the 
Hermitage, was burned down many years ago. The Society 
added a story to these brick buildings, and erected two-storied 
porticos in front and at the sides of them. They now make 
quite an imposing appearance, with a portico of a hundred and 
fifty feet in front, and wings of about eighty on the lower 
floor, and one of equal extent on the upper floor. We are, just 
now, the sole occupant of the lower floor, and a French lady 
the sole occasional occupant of the upper floor. 

Most of this building, until a few weeks since, was occupied 
by Mrs. Gibbons, her daughter and Miss Ellison. Whilst they 
were here, Cainp Lee was tolerable, and often very agreeable, 
even to us, separated as we are from our family. e hope, 
and have reason to expect, that they will return during this 
fall. In front of this building we have a market-garden of two 
acres, which so far, owing to the drought, has been a great 
failure, but which Daniel Coleman (Freedman), our gardener, 
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assures us will do wonderfully well as a fall garden. But we 
are quite incredulous. We are great at theory, and hence 
generally fail in practice. 

Just beside our vegetable-garden stands Mrs. Gibbons’ 
zoological-garden. Here she would sometimes have as many as 
a hundred and twenty negro orphans, of both sexes, and various 
ages. The buildings for them were ample and commodious. 

rs. G.’s attention and kindness to her wards was assiduous, 
untiring, and very successful. When she first took these in- 
fants in charge, some time last fall, the mortality among them 
was fearful; but after about two months, by frequent ablutions, 
close shaving of their heads, abundance of warm and clean 
clothing, and plenty of good and various food, they were ren- 
dered remarkably healthy, and so continued until their re- 
moval to Philadelphia. Mrs. G. removed, in all, about two 
hundred to that city. We presume they have not been so 
healthful there, for we learn, indirectly, that the Board of 
Health of that city has advised, or required, their removal. 
Poor things! Camp Lee was a Paradise to them. Immorality 
and crime in every form, want and disease, will fill up the 
balance of their existence. They will be feeble, hated, perse- 
cuted and despised. They lost nothing in losing their parents ; 
but lost all in losing their masters. ‘They will meet with no 
more kind Mrs. Gibbons in this cold, harsh, cruel world. 

Mrs. Gibbons is a member of the Society of Friends, deputed 
by an association of ladies, of Philadelphia, belonging to that 
society, to superintend the negro orphan asylum at this place. 
The Bureau furnishes the ordinary rations to these infants, and 
the association abundance of whatever else that is needed for their 
comfortable subsistence. When Mrs. Gibbons left, she had on 
hand some fifty-five new comers, not yet prepared to be sent 
North. These were sent over to Howard Grove, another branch 
of the Negro Nursery at Richmond. We believe most of the 
sick, aged and infirm negroes are sent there. It was a Con- 
federate hospital during the war, and is now a negro nursery 
and hospital. We have never visited it since the war. Near 
it is Chimborazo Hospital, now Nursery, and this also was a 
Confederate hospital. There were a great many negroes there 
last winter, but we believe the Bureau has succeeded in getting 
rid of all but the infants and infirm. We learn there are nine 
ladies there, teaching literary or industrial schools. 

Miss Ellison was the teacher at this place. This teaching, 
however, is, we fear, but a cruel farce, that but incites to in- 
subordination, and will induce the negroes to run_a muck 
against the whites, in which Cuffee will come off second best. 
These negro orphans have lost their parents, but we feel quite 
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positive that in three instances out of four their parents are 
not both dead. Negroes possess much amiableness of feeling, 
but not the least steady, permanent affection. “ Out of sight, 
out of mind,” is true of them all. They never grieve twenty- 
four hours for the death of parents, wives, husbands, or chil- 
dren. Some of the negroes at this place informed us, many 
months ago, that many of Mrs. Gibbons’ orphans had parents in 
Richmond. About four weeks since, a very interesting little 
negro child, about two years old, was deserted by its mother, 
picked up in the streets of Richmond, and brought to Mrs. 
Gibbons, Not ten days since, just at the approach of a ter- 
rific storm, a negro mother left her little daughter, of about 
five years old, exposed in the field, within a few hundred yards 
of this place. It was picked up by some kind-hearted negro, 
and is now in the keeping of the French lady. It is clever, 
and extremely emaciate. It has been starved. But we do not 
blame the poor mother, She, too, deprived of a master, was 
no doubt starving, and the best she could possibly do was 
thus to expose her child, with the hope that some humane per- 
son able to provide for it might find it and take it in charge. 

* Abdlition” has dissevered the relation of husband and wife 
among the negroes, as well as that of parent and child. Be- 
sides Mrs. Gibbons’ zoological gardens, here at Camp Lee, 
there are some thirty or forty tenements, inhabited by negro 
women and children. A negro man is scarce ever seen. They 
have very generally deserted their wives entirely, or live and 
work at a distance, corre once a month to see their families, and 
bring them nothing when they do come. The very young 
children here have died out from neglect of their mothers. 
There are scarce any births, and some three hundred women, 
and children between the ages of six and sixteen—all as idle as 
the dogs, which are quite as numerous as the negroes, for they all 
love dogs and take care of them, however much they may 
neglect their children. These three hundred “‘ Amazonids” 
are under the especial charge of the Richmond Bureau, They 
constitute a zoological garden independent of Mrs. Gibbons’ 
zoological gardens. They are of all colors, from ebony-black 
to almost pure white; and of all races, except the pure Cau- 
casian. My gardener, Daniel Coleman, is lacendet from an 
Indian father, who belonged to the Pamunky tribe, about three 
hundred of whom now live on the Pamunky River, about 
forty miles from Richmond. They retain not a word of the 
Indian Janguage, and have more of negro than Indian blood in 
their veins. Daniel Coleman’s first wite was an Indian woman, 
and his children have more of the Indian appearance than he. 
He has a daughter exactly like the picture of Pocahontas in the 
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Capitol at Washington. He himself has a very aquiline nose; 
in other respects he resembles the negro more than the Indian. 
All of his children by his first wife have delicately tapering 
limbs, very small feet, with high instep. His present wife is 
a bright mulatto, but her children resemble only the coarse, 
sluggish negro; yet she is quite a clever woman, and I would 
sooner confide in her children than those of mixed Indian 
blood, for all Indians are thorough, unmitigated scoundrels, 
animals of the feline kind, false, cowardly, hypocritical and 
cruel. Indians were made to be exterminated. But for aboli- 
tion negroes might be put to a better use. 

Uncle Daniel Coleman (his young wife and everybody else 
call him Uncle Daniel, although he is ten years younger than 
we, and we are by no means old), Uncle Daniel, we say, has so 
little of the Indian blood in him, that he is honest, industrious, 
reliable, and respected by everybody. He is a universal favor- 
ite, a good gardener, and the best chambermaid we ever saw. 
But his boy John, about fifteen years old, small, handsome, 
beautifully formed, and active as a cat, is a thorough Indian, 
and the greatest scoundrel in America, yet we cannot help 
liking John, for although he cheats or deceives us every day, 
he is so graceful, so elegant, so polite, that we had much rather 
be cheated by John, than to receive a favor from a Down- 
Easter, a Dutchman, or a Scotchman. He is the very soul of 
chivalry, and is always fighting, when he is not cheating or 
stealing. Nothing could be more amusing than to see Daniel, 
his father, who is short, fussy, and irascible, trying, or pre- 
tending wo try, to catch him, to punish him for fighting. John 
runs twice as fast as Daniel, who soon gets out of breath, and 
before night forgets his wrath. But yesterday John was regu- 
larly arraigned before us by a negro who had lost seven dollars, 
and been to the fortune-teller’s in Richmond, whose description 
of the thief exactly answered to John. Upon the strength of 
it he demanded restitution of the money from Daniel. There- 
upon the prosecutor, Daniel, Daniel’s wife and children, and 
half the women, boys, and dogs in Camp Lee, came to lay the 
case before me. I told the prosecutor I did not think his evi- 
dence quite sufficient to convict John, and if it were, I was no 
judge now, and had never been a judge in.criminal matters. 

These fortune-tellers employ spies and informers, and we 
shrewdly suspect John did steal the money, yet this evidence 
was not sufficient to convict. 

The negroes have always had very vague notions of the ex: 
tent of our power and authority as isten and as they were 
inclined to think our powers quite as extensive and unlimited 
as those of Thad Stevens’s Radical Congress, we have encour- 
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aged the delusion. Indeed, although we practised law in the 
civil courts for almost thirty years, we never had very precise 
notions of military law, especially of Yankee military law, and 
felt, whilst sitting as judge in the Freedmen’s Bureau, pretty 
much, we suppose, as Sancho Panza felt whilst distributing 
justice in the island of Barratoria. We assumed that our 
jurisdiction was almost unlimited, and that we were bound by 
no system of laws, and therefore ought to decide each case 
according to our own notions of right and wrong. Proceedin 
upon this principle, we believe we gave entire and universa 
satisfaction to all parties, negroes, federals, and confederates. 
But let us deceive no one. Our notions of right and wrong in 
matters of law, and justice are not the notions of unlettered 
men. They are derived from almost forty years of study of 
the laws and institutions of al! civilized nations, whether 
modern or ancient, so far as we-had access to them. Crude, 
indeed, are the ideas of law and of justice of men unlettered 
in the law. ; 

Our Camp Lee folks are a very party-colored people, and 
we have given Uncle Daniel and his family only as a sample 
of the whole. Never lived there a more quiet, indolent, and 
orderly set. They never work except in strawberry, black- 
berry, and whortleberry season, and when the peaches and 
apples begin to get ripe. Very few of them are allowed 
rations, and how they subsist no one can tell. It is not their 
fault, however, that they do not work. A stronger, abler and 
heartier set we never saw ; but they have not enough sense to 
get employment for themselves, the Bureau will not hire them 
out, and they are taught that it is disereditable and wrong for 
negro women to work in the field. Now, we know, that there 
is not a full-blooded negro woman in America fitted for any 
other work except field work. At that they are almost equal 
to white men, but in any other capacity, their labor is not 
worth half that of white women. Half the country ladies of 
Virginia have worked in their gardens, and some in the fields, 
during, and since the war, yet these negro wenches are taught 
to live by crime, rather than work in the field, where alone 
they are fitted to work. They have, in a great measure, ceased 
to have children. They have no husbands, and deserve none, 
for they are too proud to work, and husbands cannot support 
them in idleness. The inevitable consequence will be, that 
the vast number of negroes congregated in and about our towns 
will be rapidly exterminated. 

The negroes in the country are contented, and valuable la- 
borers. Having no rent to pay, abundance of food and fuel, 
and money enough at all times.to buy plain necessary clothing, 
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they are never punished by absolute want, never become rest- 
less or insubordinate. Besides, they dwell too far apart to 
combine for any mischievous purposes. But the. excessive 
numbers of negroes about our towns, for want of employment, 
are continually in a state bordering on actual starvation, and 
all starving men are desperate and dangerous. We know from 
daily and careful observation that the Bureau in Richmond 
has and still is exerting itself to the utmost of its very limited 
powers to abate this nuisance, by refusing rations, and advising 
and persuading the negroes to remove into the country, where 
they can all find employment. Force, not ‘‘ moral suasion,” 
governs all men, whether white or black. If the Bureau had 
the power to take these idle negroes up, and hire them out to 
the highest bidder, or put them out to the lowest, and were 
about to exercise the power, the negroes would at once squander, 
and find masters in the country. But the Radicals are afraid 
that if negroes are treated no bitter than poor white people, it 
will be said that they are re-enslaved, and subjected to a worse 
form of slavery than that from which they have just escaped. 
The result of all this must be, that a very large standing army 
must be kept up in the South by the Federal Government; 

ortions of it stationed at every town south of the Ohio and 

ason and Dixon’s line; or the Constitution must be amended 
so as to authorize the several States to maintain standing 
armies. But even after all this is done, there will be frequent 
bloody collisions between the races in all of our Southern 
towns. Negroes, so useful in the country, are an abominable 
nuisance in town. Mobs at the South, after a time, will drive 
them out, as mobs have often done at the North. The Radi- 
cals hold the wolf by the ears. They have not tamed him, 
and instead of letting him go, are trying to mend their hold. 
This wolf is the opposing races in our towns and cities. In 
conquering the South and freeing the negroes, they but bought 
the elephant—and now they know not what to do with him. 
But he is ¢hetr elephant, not ours, and we are of opinion should 
be left with them to be nursed and cared for. In two more 
years they will grow heartily tired of nursing this elephant 
and holding the wolf by the ears. Standing armies and Freed- 
men’s Bureaus are rather more expensive cages than the 
country can now afford, These negro nurseries will be broken 
up, and their inmates, probably, be turned over to us at the 
South, to try our hands at nursing. If the North, after turn- 
ing them over to us, will not intermeddle in their management, 
we will at once tame them, and make them useful, and instead 
of costing the nation some thirty millions a year, they will 
yield a neat annual profit to it of some two hundred millions. 
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Then you will hear no more of idle, discontented, starvin 
negroes. All will be well provided for, and all happy an 
contented. 

We have the highest respect for all the officers of the Bureau 
in Richmond, from the commanding general down. They have 
even treated us with great courtesy and kindness; and we are 
witness to the fact that they discharge their duties with zeal, 
industry and integrity. Therefore, in calling the Bureau a 
negro nursery or a congeries of negro nurseries, we intend no 
disrespect—but only wish to convey to the public a full, accu- 
rate and comprehensive idea of the true character of the in- 
stitution. _ Besides, we have been one of the nurses ourselves, 
and would not bring discredit on our own calling. 

Moreover, it is our earnest desire and cherished object to aid 
in restoring kind relations between the South, and at least as 
much of the North, as will enable us to form new political 
combinations and new political parties, irrespective of sectional 
lines. In this way alone can we ever have Serceiia any voice 
or influence in the administration of Federal affairs. Com- 
munities and nations are little influenced in their conduct by 
selfish considerations, more influenced by hatred than by any 
other motive. They made war upon us and liberated our 
negroes, with the full knowledge all the while, that they were 
bringing pecuniary ruin upon themselves. They were actuated 
solely by sectional hatred and thirst for revenge. That hate 
and that thirst are not yet satiated, and never will be, so long 
as we treat them with haughty reserve, or heap upon them in- 
discriminate abuse and vituperation. They are now making 
legislative war upon us, more cruel than a war of arms, and 
almost as costly. They are still willing to ruin themselves, if 
they can but persecute and punish us. If we would but treat 
them courteously and fairly, try te make friends of them, in- 
stead of increasing their hatred by heaping abuse on them, we 
might divide and conquer them. This war of words, kept up 
by those who can no longer fight, is a mere woman’s game, 
unbecoming in men. We never can rise from our abject and 
fallen condition, so long as the North presents a compact front 
of opposition to us. By treating all parties at the North alike, 
by Eamoesing all, by speaking of their presence among us as 
a plague-spot and a vile contamination, and by repelling their 
immigration, we will effectually preserve their compactness, 
and perpetuate our own bondage. In truth, immigration from 
the North is the only desirable immigration. We should in- 
vite it, and treat their immigrants hospitably, kindly and 


courteously. Few would come who were not well disposed 
already towards us, and that few would become Southern in 
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their feelings so soon as they became Southern in their inter- 
ests. We want above all things a homogeneous population. 
The Northern people are far more like ourselves than any 
other people. They blend at once with our native population, 
intermarry with it, and become Southerners after awhile. 
Immigrants from Europe are usually low-minded agrarians, 
who settle to themselves in large bodies, and preserve for many 
generations their national peculiarities, their antipathy to gentle- 
men, and their love of negroes. The distinguishing peculiarity _ 
of native Americans, both North and South, is their aristocratic 
feeling and bearing. This was remarked by the poet Dr. 
McKay, when he traveled among us, and he rebuked the 
North for calling us aristocratic, whilst they were equally so. 
There never was a more aristocratic pretension than Know- 
Nothingism, nor one more heartfelt and sincere. Northerners 
entertained not the least doubt of their infinite superiority to 
all men of foreign birth. We of the South were quite satisfied 
to assert and maintain our superiority to negroes. Yankee 
aristocracy mounted a league Eiehee. Now, it is just such 
aristocratic immigration that we desire. The work of abolition 
is not completed. The next step is negro equality. Northera 
immigrants will oppose this step; European immigrants advo- 
cate it. We prefer American aristocrats to European infidels, 
levelers and agrarians, 


ART. I1I.—COTTON CONSUMING AND PRODUCING COUNTRIES. 


[During the war, af the instance of the Confederate Government, George 
M.Henry, of England, then in Richmond, prepared a very elaborate and able 
pamphlet upon the cotton crisis. We have a copy of this rare document before 
us, and extract what he says in regard to the European powers other than 
Great Britain. Noman in any country is more familiar with cotton than Mr. 
McHenry.—tprror. ] 


France is the only country in Europe that can, in any sense, pre- 
tend or claim to compete with England in respect to the spinning of 
yarn and the manufacture of cotton goods. But when the character 
and development of that industry in the respective countries is 
compared, it will be readily seen that France, unlike England, offers 
no extended market for the produce of the Southern States. France 
consumes annually within her own borders about 150,000,000 pounds 
of cotton for clothing her people, while nearly double that quan- 
tity is so used by the people of the British Isles. The exports 
of cotton manufactures of all kinds from France reach only one- 
tenth the value of those sent from England to other parts. As India 
is the largest market for the productions of British cotton looms, so 
is Algeria the principal importer of those of France. They each 
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take about one-fourth the entire exportations of cotton goods from 
either country. The French cotton goods sold in the English and 
American markets owe their value rather more to the designer and 
the dyer than to the planter or weaver. Their consumption, there- 
fore, does not admit of any very rapid or wide increase. French 
taste and French chemistry, wherever they are applicable, have de- 
servedly won for French textile fabrics a superiority universally 
recognized, 

The extent of the cotton manufactures of France will be seen by 
reference to tables F and G, A few particulars may, however, be 
here introduced. The average quantity of raw cotton imported into 
France, and retained for the use of her mills in the five years, 1848 
to 1852, was about 132,000,000 pounds. She likewise bought cot- 
ton yarns, chiefly from England, to a value of about 700,000 francs 

er annum. In 1853, her net receipts of raw cotton were increased 
to 165,000,000 pounds, valued at 125,000,000 francs, and her imports 
of yarns were worth 1,400,000 franes. The cotton goods exported 
from France in 1853 were cleared at a valuation of 71,900,000 francs, 
and her cotton yarn at 866,000 francs. These amounts exhibit but a 
slight increase on the average of the previous five years. The cot- 
ton trade of France for 1859, 1860, 1861, 1862 and 1863, figured as 
follows : 


A Statement of the French Commerce in Raw Cotton, 1859 to 1863. 
American 


Excess of 
Exportations, Imports. 








Years. Importations. Net Value. Portion. 
Lbs. Lbs, Lbs. Francs. Lbs. 

1859...... 201,901,408 22,238,146 179,663,264 153,741,989 179,600,000 
re 306,675,848 34,535,257 272,140,591 202,710,114 252,667,555 
1861...... 282,432,832 11,022,145 271,410,687 270,681,594 241,445,321 
1862...... 101,842,286 16,413,960 85,428,325 126,157,880 487,573 
1863...... 141,580,298 19,480,813 122,099,485 177,268,499 10,000 

1,034,432,672 103,690,321 930,742,352 980,410,076 674,210,449 


It will be seen by the third column of the preceding table, that 
the excessive importations of raw cotton into France in 1859, 1860 
and 1861, enabled her to manage without a full supply in 1862 and 
1863. The net importations for the whole period made a fair aver- 
age—186,148,470 pounds pér annum. France, like England, also 
held a large reserve of cotton goods in 1861. That reserve is now 
reduced to a low point. So long as the old supply lasted, France, 
as a community, hardly felt the pressure of high prices. On the con- 
trary, the light “nae f for cotten in 1862 made her easy in money 
matters, and enabled her to stand the drain upon her resources, 
created by the large importations of grain that year, in order to meet 
the deficiency arising from the bad harvest of 1861. In place of 
buying cotton, she purchased wheat. France on no former occasion 
drew breadstuffs from abroad in such quantities, without feeling 

t financial embarrassment. The usual expense to the people of 
rance for the raw cotton contained in their clothing is one hundred 
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and twenty millions of francs per annum. In 1865, that material 
will cost them upwards of five hundred millions of francs, unless 
prices should be much reduced by the opening of the Southern ports. 

Of the quantity of raw cotton received into France, there was im- 
ported through English ports (per British Board of Trade returns), in 


1858............ 5,261,200 pounds, valued at £148,183 
1859..........5. 7,487,888 “ * 185,693 


1860........+... 18,028,848 “ by 306,610 
rrr 12,487,440 <a _ 871,926 
ae 61,238,576 4 “ 3,737,366 
A. ve 80,000,000 ne » 5,317,548 


France sent to England in the same years (per British Board of 
Trade returns), viz: 


| om RETR Le 4,264,560 pounds, valued at £157,160 
1859............. 8,849,136 ey ws 100,255 
1880.0 0.0 ccs cdien 2,186,688 . . 62,562 
oma EO 955,172 5 * 38,840 
ee RET CTE 5,491,248 . * 327,323 
| RRR saga 1,683,696 “ “ 160,108 


The raw cotton exported from England to France in 1861, 1862 
and 1863, was of the growth of the undermentioned countries : 





1861. 1862. 18638. 
Growth of Southern States.. £216,503 £703,577 £329,259 
” Brasil... «. 6.60% 2,951 87,085 50,820 
“ | SS 16,590 118,381 149,426 
.: British India .... 136,882 2,810,636 4,582,548 
sc Other countries. . 17,687 205,490 
ad a 371,926 8,737,366 5,317,543 


It will be noticed by these tables that France carries on both an 
importing and an exporting trade in raw cotton with England. She, 
however, buys more cotton from, than she sells to England. Her 
exports thither of that article consist principally of the American 
staple, of which sort she sometimes imports more than she needs. 
Her supplies from England of late are mostly of Indian cotton. 
Under the Cobden treaty of 1860, all cotton of that description is 
admitted into France free of duty, if imported in British or French 
vessels direct from a British port. (Coton de [’Inde en laine, im- 
porte, soit directement des lieux de production, soit des entrépdts du 
Royaume-Uni sous pavillon Francais ou Britannique.) American 
cotton is subject to a duty of 20 francs per 100 kilograromes or 220 
pounds. Previous to 1832 the duty was nearly double that rate 
when imported in any but French vessels. But by a treaty between 
France and the United States, concluded that year, the vessels of 
either country were placed upon the same footing. The importation, 
however, had to be direct from the place of production, and the 
origin of the article duly authenticated. A ministerial decree of 
December 17, 1851, enlarged the provisions of the treaty, so as to 
extend the equality between the vessels of the two powers, as far as 
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cotton was concerned, even should the American vessel touch at a 
British port; but in that event, the captain is required to exhibit a 
certificate from the French consul at such port, stating that no sale 
had taken place since it came on board of his ship. This relaxation 
was doubtless owing to the fact of the steamships of the New York 
and Havre line, which frequently carried cotton, making Southamp- 
ton a port of call. The service of those steamers has been discon- 
tinued since December 11, 1861; but their place has been supplied 
by German and French lines. The restrictions upon the importa- 
tions of cotton have been further relaxed, and it is now admitted 
into the ports of France in the vessels of all nations. The duty on 
American cotton ought to be removed altogether. The amount 
generally collected by the French Government, upon its importa- 
tion, is about 15,000,000 francs. The commerce between the Con- 
federacy and France, since the Cubden treaty came into operation, 
has been so limited that the injury to the Southern planter, by the 
discrimination in favor of the Indian ryot, has not yet been seen 
or felt. 

The chief exportations of cotton from Havre are by railway to 
Switzerland. Next in extent are those to Holland and Sardinia. 
Smaller shipments are made to the other Italian States, to Spain, 
and to Austria. 

The shipments of cotton yarns and cotton goods from England ¢o 
France, 1858 to 1863 (per British Board of Trade tables), were : 


eas *" Piece Goods. proog44 Twist and Yarn. 
Quantity. Value. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Yards. £ £ Lbs. £¢ 
aaron 11,566,075 192,432 88,000 800,129 53,393 
EY RE 9,501,637 174,441 40,000 360,319 33,379 
1860........... 10,871,407 206,849 41,412 533,931 50,459 
ee 31,331,305 478,327 83,554 1,701,565 187,228 
1862........... 384,716,448 548,381 190,256 1,899,366 245,807 
tbs ccenhcoes 30,000,000 455,039 103,991 1,500,000 178,521 


The shipments of cotton yarns and cotton goods to England from 
France, 1858 to 1863 (per British Board of Trade tables), in value, 


were: 
Cotton Manufactures. Embroidery, Ete. 


ie REE £312,587 £21,937 
Ne ne 371,774 28,658 
| EE ee 384,251 23,954 
eR ae 399,310 25,756 
Bed ds 0 o5.08.bp ocace 450,397 8,552 
Bis ci6-0'5s crises cs 553,602 No returns. 


Belgium imports 75,000 bales of cotton of 400 pounds each, one- 
half of which is the growth of the Southern States; the other half 
is East Indian cotton, received through England. Her re-exports in 
the manufactured state amount to one-eighth of all she imports. 
She buys from England 560,000 pounds of cotton yarn and 3,000,000 
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yards of cotton goods. The consumption of cotton within her limits 
is 4 pounds per head. Her population is 5,000,000. 

In Spain, the cotton culture and manufacture was introduced by 
the Moors, and continued by them to some extent fur several cen- 
turies. The cotton grown in Motril, Kingdom of Granada, was of 
good staple and much prized. Barcelona was famed for her sail- 
cloth. The cotton sail-cloth of the present day, therefore, is no new 
article of commerce. The fustianeros of Spain wove stout cotton 
goods, from which the term fustian is derived. Cotton paper was 
made by the Spanish Arabs. ‘The strong religious hatred that existed 
between the two rival races on the peninsula prevented these Orien- 
tal arts from extending further west, or taking a stong hold on the 
Christian population, and consequently at the fall of the Saracen 
empire in Spain, the cotton culture and manufacture relapsed into 
insignificance. About a quarter of a century ago, the cotton manu- 
facture began to revive, from which time, up to the) period of the 
American war, it had slowly increased. Spain imports annually 
about 1€0,000 bales of cotton of 400 lbs. each—80 per cent. of 
which is the growth of the Southern States. She draws from Brazil 
abont 6,000 bales of the same weight ; from Porto Rico, about 700 
bales ; Cuba, about 300 bales, and the balance from British India via 
England and the Mediterranean. She also imports about 200,000 
pounds of cotton yarn, and 3,500,000 yards cotton goods—the yarns 
and goods chiefly from England. Her population is 16,500,000. 
They consume 3 pounds of cotton per head. 

Portugal imports about 5,000 bales of cotton annually—nine- 
tenths of which quantity is received from the Brazils, and the bal- 
ance is of the growth of the Southern States, obtained through Eng- 
land. Portugal is a large customer to England for cotton yarns and 
cotton goods—from whom she purchases annually about 300,000 
pounds of the one, and 55,000,000 yards of the other. Her popula- 
tion is 3,600,000. The consumption of cotton is at the rate of four 
pounds per head. The Portuguese, who were the discoverers of the 
passage to India, via the Cape of Good Hope, made large importa- 
tions of cotton stuffs and muslins into Europe, but they did not 
altempt to establish cotton manufactures in their own country. 

Cott n was introduced into Italy as a garden plant, at a very early 
date. It wus cultivated as a crop in the eleventh century along the 
shores of the Gulf of Taranto, where its manufacture sprang up. It 
was the fashion for the ladies to occupy their spare time in spinnin 
yarn and knitting stockings, which were greatly admired, and sol 
for high prices. Italian muslins were much in vogue until the end of” 
the last century, when they were superseded by those of India, and 
in turn by those of England. During the wars of Napoleon the 
Great, when the “ Continental system ” was in operation, and cotton 
could not be obtained from other sources in Europe, Italy produced 
a considerable quantity of that staple. So much so that the olive 
t’2e and the mulberry tree, which at one time were the principal 
objects of cultivation, were destroyed in order to make room for cot- 
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ton. This state of affairs existed about ten years. After peace 
rices of cotton fell so low that cultivation shrank back into its 
ormer narrow limits. About 40,000 bales of cotton are now grown 
in Italy, and she imports a similar quantity—three-fourths of which 
is of the growth of the Southern States. The Italian States take 
from England 12,000,000 pounds of cotton yarn and 100,000,000 
yards of cotton goods. Italy, in common with all the European 
countries, held a large reserve of cotton and cotton goods when the 
“war of the secession” commenced; and under the influence of 
high prices, she has parted with a large share of her raw material to 
France and England. 

Greece is a grower but not an importer of cotton: nor was she 
until recently an exporter of that article, in consequence of a heavy 
duty having been placed upon all cotton leaving her ports. That 
export duty, which was 40 per cent., has now been reduced to 20 
per cent. She is a customer to England for 1,000,000 pounds of 
cotton yarns and 10,000,000 yards of cotton goods. 

The consumption of cotton in Prussia is only about 70,000 bales 
of 400 pounds each, along with 12,000,000 pounds of yarn and 
4,000,000 yards of cotton goods, which she purchases from England. 

In Saxony, about 80,000 bales of cotton are consumed by the 
mills. That quantity is about equally divided between Confederate 
and East Indian cotton. Saxony is also a large consumer of Eng- 
lish yarns. 

Bavaria holds an equal position with Saxony towards the cotton 
trade. 

In all the German States, about three pounds of cotton per head 
are consumed every year by their people. One-half of that quantity 
is produced by their own mills: the other half is in cotton goods 
imported from England. The German States are supplied with the 
cotton consumed in their factories, chiefly through the Hanseatic 
cities of Hamburg and Bremen. German cotton goods are exported 
to the American States to the amount of generally 2,000,000 dollars 
a year. These goods are made principally in Saxony. 

Austria hitherto has conducted quite a respectable commerce in 
cotton with the American States. She has made a pretty rapid 
stride of recent years in her cotton manufacturing industry. She 
purchases about 170,000 bales of cotton of 400 pounds each-—one- 
third of which reaches her through England, from whom she buys 
about 5,000,000 pounds of yarn and 20,000,000 of yards of cotton 

oods. 

The cotton manufactures of Switzerland are known to have existed 
as early as 1423. In that year a decree was issued by the Canton 
of Lucerne, directing that cotton goods should be sold by weight. 
It is conjectured that it is from this decree that the custom originated 
of selling, entering and clearing cotton goods by weight as well as 
by measure. The principal cotton marts at that time were France, 
Germany and Italy. Switzerland manufactures about 75,000 bales 
of cotton, or 30,000,000 pounds per annum, Four-fifths the quan- 
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tity is imported into Havre, and passed through France by railway, 
at a heavy expense. The other fifth is obtained through the ports of 
Germany. One-half the cotton used by the mills of Switzerland is 
of Southern growth. She also imports 2,000,000 pounds of cotton 
yarn and 30,500,000 yards of cotton goods. The population of 
Switzerland is 2,500,000, and she consumes within her limits three 
pounds per inhabitant, or 7,500,000 pounds of cotton a year, and 
exports in goods, including loss by spinning, 31,000,000 pounds per 
annum. She ranks next to England, in comparison with her popu- 
lation, in the production of cotton yarns and cotton goods. Her cot- 
ton manufactures have largely increased during the last thirty years, 
without the aid of protective duties, notwithstanding the enormous 
expense she is subjected to, in obtaining her supplies of the raw 
material, and sending overland to other countries, the surplus pro- 
duct of her looms. Being situated on the confines of States which 
impose high protective tariffs on the importation of cotton fabrics, 
she has pursued the opposite policy, and admitted all goods free of 
duty. This has caused her people to obtain cheap cotten fabrics, 
and they therefore have been enabled to smuggle them with advan- 
tage into the territories of her neighbors. This contraband trade 
has yielded large profits. The prosperity of Switzerland is also due 
to the abundance of her water-power, and the great energy, intelli- 
gence and industrial genius of her population. 

The Duch, who succeeded in depriving the Portuguese of a por- 
tion of their Eastern colonies, imported the cotton goods of India in 
large quantities, and in the latter part of the sixteenth century 
established factories of their own to imitate the fabrics of the East. 
The cotton manufacture has continued to this day. Holland imports 
about 110,000 bales of cotton of 400 pounds each, three-fourths of 
which is into Rotterdam, and the remaining fourth into Amsterdam. 
She likewise imports from England 35,000,000 pounds of cotton 
yarn and 35,000,000 yards of cotton goods. 

Sweden imports 25,000 bales of cotton of 400 pounds each. One- 
third of her receipts of that staple comes through England, from 
whom she also purchases 1,000,000 pounds of cotton yarn and 
1,200,000 pounds of cotton goods. 

Norway imports very little raw cotton. She buys from England 
125,000,000 pounds of cotton yarn and upwards of 2,000,000 yards 
of cotton goods. 

Denmark imports from England 2,000,000 pounds of cotton yarn 
and 3,500,000 yards of cotton cloth. 

Russia, previous to the American war, imported upwards of 200,000 
bales of cotton a year, about one-third of which was received direct 
from American ports, and the remainder, with the exception of some 
small lots of Persian growth, was obtained in England. Russia buys 
from England about 4,000,000 pounds of yarn and 5,000,000 yards 
of cotton goods. Russia, like other countries, has been reducing 
her reserve stock of cotton and cotton goods for several years, 

Turkey does not purchase any raw cotton, but she buys annually 
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25,000,000 pounds of cotton yarn and 300,000,000 yards of cotton 
goods from England. She exports moderate quantities of raw cot- 
ton to Western Europe. 

The figures that are given for the cotton trade of the several Con- 
tinental countries, other than France, represent their ordinary com- 
merce. The inflated condition of affairs in connection with that 
trade, which existed just previous to the American war, will best be 
seen by statement J, which gives the import, export, consumption 
and stock of raw cotton in Europe in 1860 and 1861. All the Con- 
tinental markets were likewise largely overstocked with Bgitish cot- 
ton goods, as the tables of exportations from England for 1860 and 
1861 testify. To such an extent was this the case that Russia 
shipped back to England in 1862, 304,066qpounds of cotton yarn, 
and Germany returned large quantities of calicoes. Those ship- 
ments, which seemed like “sending coals to Newcastle,” actually 
paid handsome profits, 

Egypt imports from England about 2,000,000 pounds of cotton 
yarn and 70,000,000 yards of cotton goo!s. She is the only coun- 
try, other than the Confederate States, that exports more cotton in 
the raw state than she imports in the manufactured condition ; and 
yet she did not commence the cultivation of that staple in earnest 
until 1818. It seems strange that the two countries that were the 
latest in engaging in that species of agriculture should be the only 
countries that can produce more than they need for their own wants. 
A great deal of cotton is used in Egypt for making up divans, the 
usual furniture of the country. 

China takes from England every year about 10,000,009 pounds 
of cotton yarns and 200,000,000 yards of cotton cloth, as well as 
200,009 bales of cotton from India; also from one million and a 
half to two millions of dollars in value of American cotton goods. 

Nearly all the other Eastern countries are customers to England 
for her cotton fabrics. Africa too is supplied by the looms of Lan- 
cashire. 


ART. IV.—ALABAMA AND HER RESOURCES. 


WITil REFERENCE TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF GREAT LINES OF RAILROAD FROM HER INTE- 
RIOR TO THE SEABOARD, AND WITH REFERENCE TO THE GREAT QUESTIUNS OF RAIL- 
ROAD PROGRESS AND RESULTS THROUGHOUT THE UNION, 


No, I. 


[ We shall draw in this and succeeding numbers of the Review upon the labors 
of one of the ablest practical and scientific engineers of the South, and furnish 
our readers an amount of invaluable railroad material, to be obtained nowhere 
else without the most extended researches, The notes were prepared at the 
beginning of the war, and have so far been accesible to but few persons. We 
shail complete the statistics to date whenever practicable.—Epzrror. } 


We are now but at the beginning of the development of gigactic 
uational resources ; and the present amount of coal sent to market 
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from our own immediate coal fields will, fifty years hence, appear as 
inconsiderable as the amount sent twenty-five years ago does to us 
now. Great Britain, with an area of coal deposits less than twelve 
thousand square miles, and a population of about thirty millions of 
inhabitants, raises, at the present time, nearly sixty-eight millions of 
tons. In the next twenty years, the population of the United States 
will not be less than fifty millions. The area of coal-fields, as at 
present traced, exceeds one hundred and thirty-three thousand square 
miles. Is there any improbability in the inference, that with full 
developments of these coal fields, the annual production, in the short 
period of the next twenty years, will be proportionate to that of 
Great Britain, and that it thus may be made to reach, if demanded, 
the enormous amount of seven hundred and fifty millions of tons? 
The coal trade of Maryland, in 1858, was 642,725 tons. 

In 1840, the production of coal in Ohio is stated at two millions 
three hundred and eighty-two thousand three hundred and sixty- 
eight bushels ; in 1848, at six millions five hundred and thirty-eight 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-eight bushels ; in 1857, at forty 
millions bushels; and the production of iron has swelled to the 
aggregate of one million tons. 

One reason for this increase is the great increase in steam vessels 
of late years, especially in the coasting trade. The Gulf of Mexico 
is destined soon to be the seat of the richest commerce the world 
ever saw ; even now, one-half the exports of the United States pass 
over this inland sea of ours, The following extracts, from the writ- 
ings of Lieutenant Maury, more eloquently describe the future im- 
portance of the Gulf of Mexico than I am capable of doing : 

** A sea is important for commerce, in proportion to the length of 
the rivers that empty into it, and to the extent and fertility of the © 
river basins that are drained by it. The quantity and value of the 
staples that are brought down to market depend upon these. The 
Red Sea is in a riverless district. Few are the people, and small are 
the towns, along its coast. Its shores are without valleys, not a 
river emptying into it; for there is no basin for it to drain. Com- 
mercially speaking, what are its staples, in comparison to those of 
the Mediterranean, which gives outlets to rivers that drain and fertil- 
ize basins containing not less than one million and a quarter square 
miles of fruitful lands? Commercial cities have never existed on the 
shores of the Red Sea. Commerce loves the sea; but it depends 
for life and health upon the land. It derives its sustenance from 
the rivers and the basins which they drain ; and increases the opu- 
lence of nations, in proportion to the facility of intercourse which 
these nations have with the outlets of such basins. 

“The river basins drained into the Gulf and Caribbean Sea 
greatly exceed in extent of area and capacity of production the river 
basins of the Mediterranean. The countries in Africa, Asia, and 
Europe, which comprise the river basins of the Mediterranean, are, 
in superficial extent, but little more than one-fourth the size of those 
which are drained by this sea in our midst. It is the Mediterranean 
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of the New World; and nature has laid it out on a scale for com— 
merce far more grand than its type in the Old; that is, about forty- 
five degrees of longitude in length, by an average of seven degrees 
of latitude in breadth, Ours is broader, but not so long ; it is, there- 
fore, more compact. Ships can sail to and fro across it in 
much less time, and gather its articles of commerce at much less 
cost. 

“ Had it been left to man to plan the form of a basin for com- 
merce on a large scale—a basin for the waters of our rivers and the 
products of our lands—he could not have drawn the figure of one bet- 
ter adapted for it than that of the Gulf, nor placed it in a position 
half so admirable. The Mississippi and the Amazon are the two 
great commercial arteries of the continent. They are fed by tribu- 
taries with navigable length of channel, more than enough to encir- 
cle the globe. 

“The products of the basin of the Mississippi, when they arrive 
at the Balize, may, in twenty or thirty days, be landed on the banks 
of the Orinoco and Amazon. Thus, in our favored position here in 
the New World, we have, at a distance of only a few days’ sail, an 
extent of fruitful basins for commercial intercourse which they of the 
Old World have to compass sea and land, and to sail the world 
around to reach. 

“On this continent Nature has been prodigal of her bounties. 
Here, upon this central sea, she has, with a lavished hand, grouped 
and arranged in juxtaposition all those physical circumstances which 
make nations truly great. Here she has laid the foundation for a 
commerce the most magnificent the world ever saw. Here she has 
brought within the distance of a few days the mouths of her two 
greatest rivers. Here she has placed, in close proximity, the natural 
outlets of her grandest river basins. With unheard-of powers of 
production, these valleys range through all the producing latitudes 
of the earth. They embrace every agricultural climate under the 
sun; they are capable of all variety of productions which the whole 
world besides can afford. On their green bosom rests the throne of 
the vegetable kingdom. Here commerce, too, in time to come, will 
hold its court. 

“ The three great outlets of commeree—the Delta of the Missis- 
sippi, the mouths of the Hudson and Amazon—are all within two 
thousand miles—ten days’ sail of Darien. It is a barrier that sep- 
arates us from the markets of six hundred millions of people—three- 
fourths of the population of the earth. Break it down, therefore, 
and this country is placed midway between Europe and Asia; this 
sea becomes the centre of the world, and the focus of the world’s 
commerce.~ This is a highway that will give vent to commerce, 
scope to energy, and range to enterprise; which, in a few years 
hence, will make gay with steam and canvas, parts of the ocean 
that are now unfrequented and almost unknown. Old channels of 
trade will be broken up, and new ones opened. We desire to see 
our own country the standard-bearer in this great work.” 
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The following report of Major Chase, of the United States Army, 
will show the importance, in a military point of view, of coal in the 
Gulf :— 

“ Considering the war steamers would enter largely, if not exclu- 
sively, into our naval forces in the Gulf of Mexico, it is important 
that convenient depots for coal should be established. Deposits of 
coal could be made at Bahia Honda, and at Key West. At Tortu- 
gas, a three years’ supply for thirty steamers could be constantly 
maintained. A position for a coal depot on some point on the west- 
ern coast of Florida is certainly necessary. Tampa Bay would, 
probably, affurd the requisite depth of water for heavy steamers, 
and convenient sites for the depot and its defence. Thus held, it 
would also give protection to vessels seeking refuge from an enemy. 
A coal depot would be established at Pensacola and at Mobile Point, 
under the protection of Fort Morgan. Another depot for coal 
would afford great facilities to steam operations, if established at 
Ship Island. A strong battery, but not costly, would protect the 
harbor. This depot would be easier of access than the one at Fort 
Jackson on the Mississippi, and would afford supplies, not only to 
the light steamers cruising along the coast, but to those of the heavi- 
est class. A depot at Fort Jackson would be necessary to enable 
the steamers descending from Memphis to take in a full supply of 
coal before proceeding to sea.” 

The commerce of the Gulf must be supplied with coal. The 
stormy capes and sunken reefs along the coast of Florida, that so 
hinder our commerce in going out, will protect our coal from com- 
petition from the Atlantic States; and Alabama must be to the 
countries around this central basin what Pennsylvania is to the 
Atlantic States. Her coal must drive their ships, their mills, and 
their machines, 

As yet, but little coal. of any worth has been found upon the 
Pacific coast. An inferior shaly stuff has been found in Chili, Aus- 
tralia, and California; but it will never do to carry ships across the 
seas. 

The immense steam marine now on the Pacific is mostly supplied 
from the Atlantic States, Break down the isthmus barrier, by 
building other roads across, and we can deliver coal in the Pacific 
at one-half the present cost. 

The following table will show the present price of coal at differ- 
ent points, accessible by the Alabama coal, and the cost of our coal 
delivered at these points : 








Pennsylvania and other Coal. Alabama Coal. 
Rates of Freight Rates of Freight 
Price per Ton, from Price per Ton, From Mobile 
Philadelphia to and Pensacola to 
English Coal.. $2 60 9 eeccecetcne 6 cece ereeeees sessenenecees 
Philadelphia -. 8 50 o SA RMER RCRA Se Le Rredoreroees coecesueapines 
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New York.... 4 50 OO OB 6 ats wee SOE in acta v's 
IND: 6'lp-—sarsna edrdes Cte ok)  acdlgnta hitominh ir > ckona tr eed bere ade a winecd's 
Charleston.... 6 00 ° ae RD ee ep rere et 
Savannah..... 6 00 Se Re Gad >< cmetene a adpeniin 
Key West..... 8 00 2 to 3 5086 85to 7 00 $1 35 to 
Havana ...... 10 00 8 50to 5 00 7 00to 7 00 1 50 to 
Kingston, Ja.. 10 90 to 11 40 3 50to 5 00 7 50 to. 8 00 2 00 to 
Pensacola .... 10 00 to 14 00 5 00to 600 5 OOto 6 50........ 
Mobile ....... 9 00 to 14 00 5 0Oto 6 00 5 0O0Oto 6 50 ........ 
New Orleans... 7 50 to 12 50 5 00to 600 6 25to 6 00 75 to 
Tampico Beene 10 00 to 15 00 6 00Oto 700 7 2to 7 50 1 75 to 
Vera Cruz.... 15 00 to 20 00 6 00to 700 7 25to 7 50 1 75 to 
Aspinwall..... 16 00 6 00to 700 8 O0to 8 50 2 50 to 
Pernambuco .. 10 00 to 12 00 7 GUVto 8 00 8 50to 9 50 8 00 to 
Panama....... 25 OV to 30 00 20 00 to 25 00 10 50 5 00 

Carthagena.... 11 00 to 15 00 7 00to 8 00 7 50 to 8 50 2 00 to 
San Francisco. ............. 25 00 20 50 15 00 

Melbourne..... 50 00 25 00 20 50 15 00 

Talchaana..... 21 00 25 00 20 50 15 00 

Acapulco...... 30 00 to 35 00 25 00 to 30 0015 50 10 00 
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These statements have been obtained from the United States public 
records, from Professor Tuomey’s work, and from the Presidents 
and Superintendents of the Pennsylvania, Georgia and Tennessee 
Railroad Companies,* 

The foliowing table will exhibit the cost of transportation of 
coal per mile per ton on the principal roads engaged in the 
business ; 


RATE PER TON PER MILE FOR TRANSPORTING COAL ON THE 


PRINCIPAL RAILROADS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Name of Road. Rate per Ton per Mile in Cents. 
iy CEs 6 50 5 6060 bRCa en awe ¢ babes’ cules oe 132 
Pennsylvania Raina se wk A Aka é in hc babe’ 183 
MeRRinee, Pemosyhvawbaice «os asics i oss ieie ssc tensedeccosess 150 
Nashville and Chatianooga............cccccccee eeseces 156 

Ps «Sno nn bocce susbecccebeecavessbaire ovge 143 


TABLE SHOWING THE MAXIMUM GRADES ON THE PRINCIPAL 
RAILROADS IN THE UNITED STATES, CROSSING THE ALLE- 





GHANY RANGE. 


Name of Road. Maximum Grade. 
i 5.24 ds oo acu eee dpeaadaheeeh 53 feet. 
I in occ cons kn ebdeed cu ccueehaeeee 116 feet. 
Pennsylvania Central... ........ccccesccccsccceess 70 feet. 
Virginia and Tennessee... ... 2.0.06. .sceneccceceees 68 feet. 
ek) TREE 2S eed CP REE TEE 10 feet. 
Cleveland and Chattanooga... ......ceceeereeesees 58 feet. 
Nashville and Chattanooga.................06 seoee 106 feet. 
Georgia State Road............ccceeeeee Oo seeecccs 87 feet. 
Coosa and Tennessee Rivers. ............0..- secoe--+ 106 feet, 
Tennessee and Alabama Central. .............s0ee0: 68 feet. 


* Calculations made in 1860. 
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TABLE SHOWING, OF THE DIFFERENT RAILROADS IN THE SOUTH, 
THE LOSS PER CENT. OF DISTANCE OVER AIR LINE. 


Miles. Air Line. Loss per cent, 


Montgomery and W. P.R.R.......... 88 72 11 
Nashville and Chattanooga R. R....... 151 111 36 
Georgia State R. R.... 2... 6. cece eee 138 101 36 
Atlanta and Augusta R. R,.......... 171 139 25 
Montevallo and Decatur R. R........ 121 104 17 


On the Reading Railroad the total cost of transporting coal per 
ton per mile is 27 7-10 cents. To this add repairs of road, renewal 
fund and the proportion of expenses due by coal, and we find the 
total cost on coal is 49 8-10 cents per ton per mile, or only thirty- 
three per cent. of their charge for freight. Ordinarily fifty per cent. 
is the usual proportion of expenses to receipts. 

From this we see how cheaply coal can be carried, and what a 
paying business it is to a railway at the prices given. The Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad does a large and profitable business at the 
prices given—almost half their freight. In fact, a// coal Roads pay. 
The average price per ton per mile on the principal coal roads in 
the Union is 1 43-100 cents. We will take 1 1-2 cents per ton per 
mile as the price upon our Alabama railroads, which is equal to 
3 cents on merchandise, as will be seen by the full report of the 
Reading Railroad. The distance from the centre of the Warrior 
coal fields to Mobile and Pensacola is 260 miles, which, at 1 1-2 
cents per ton per mile, is $3.90 for freight. . In a communication 
addressed to me by the Superintendent of the Reading Railroad, he 
states the average cost of coal delivered by branch railroads to the 
main trunk to be $1.70 per ton, including mining, and everything 
which, added to the $3.90 for freight, will give us $5.60 as the price 
per ton at Mobile and Pensacola from the centre of the Warrior 
Coal Fields. From the Cahaba coal field, when it is intersected by 
the Central Railroad fourteen miles from Montevallo, it will be 
thirty-six miles nearer, and can be delivered at fifty-four cents less, 
or at $5.06 per ton. This is putting the price of transportation one- 
ninth higher than the Pennsylvania and Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
roads. We can safely say that coal can be delivered by the Central 
and connecting roads at from five to six dollars per ton at Mobile 
and Pensacola, and at any point on the Gulf of Mexico, at two dollars 
more, or from seven to eight dollars per ton, and at Aspinwall for 
three dollars more, or from eight to nine doilars per ton, estimating 
sea freights the same as now paid from Philadelphia to various 
points. By means of the Tehuantepec and Panama Railroads it can 
be delivered in the Pacific, allowing these roads three cents per ton 
per mile, or double the charge in the United States, at twelve 
and thirteen dollars;“ttind ten and eleven dollars. The Isthmus 
steamers on both sides must continue for all time to consume 
large quantities of coal. The Pacific Railroad, if built -from 
Vicksburg to San Francisco, cannot carry freight one-half as 
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cheaply to San Francisco and China as by way of Tehuantepec 
and Panama. The greatest dtawback to the commerce of the 
Gulf and Pacific is the cost of coal. Supply this at a cheap 
rate and the highway of commerce will be directly through the Gulf 
of Mexico, and along some of the isthmus routes to the Pacific. The 
amount needed for ten years to come, after the completion of the 
Centrai Railroad, is only conjectural. The produce shipped from 
Galveston, Matagorda, and even New Orleans, where only small 
vessels can enter, is to a considerable extent, sent to New York and 
Boston for transhipment across the ocean in. large and cheap car- 
riers. The coasting business of all commercial nations is now 
being done by steamers, and why not in the Gulf the same way ? 
The railroads across the Peninsula of Florida, the deep water at , 
Fernandina and Brunswick, on the Atlantic, will offer every facility 
for the successful transhipment of cotton to Europe in large ves- 
sels. 

The port of Fernandina, next to Norfolk and Pensacola, is the 
best in the Southern States, as the following table will show : 


Depth of Water in feet. 
Ports. e's 





Low Tide. High Tide. 
a as cities x \4 «oan > 606 ae 22 feet. 27 feet. 
Fs 5 onc 5055 00s cccdpecvece 18 feet, 25 “ 
PE GapWavdw ocabatitsue tabcddede wesvees 7 ? 
SON ou oi 5c «ba Kieacuwdeealesa ewe &ckies M4 
et. ct dalemith us eee eueabins ls 
I Aci a Wis 40ieh dinbaee neon Abad iis ohdaind 20 “ 
I S20 a ua ier ath ode omh on ae nies des een Tie 
UCIT ATU sc bac WEED AEEs 6 on aa eo 0bb are > ge 
I Ga ea ac os LAR RNs wide ot a eceses a? 
OE: |. os iba cba ke teees Tisbedeane 14 to 16 
ENN, | 5% wade Biola ip tau epvtnalehes: Mike alkene a 
PIIIUIED on 0scpedessecesssocccees ' vecenas nu. * ‘s 


The following extracts from an article on the subject, in the 
Charleston Courier, will show the relative importance of this grow- 
ing city and the route of which it is the exponent : 


“The entrance to this port is easy with all winds; the channels (of which 
there are three) are straight; the harbor deep, varying from twenty to fift 
feet, and almost completely land-locked ; the anchorage extension and the hold- 
ing ground of the best description. The deep-water line reaches close to the 
shore for a length of two miles, so that a continued wall, but little advanced 
from the line of shore, will give wharfage for two miles, with a depth of twenty 
to thirty feet at low water, and warehouses can line wharf front, The entrance 
from the sea to the wharves is about two miles, and from the plateau of the 
town the apprcach can be observed seaward as far as the telescope can sight. 
The depth on the bar is stated in the report of the War Department to be fourteen 
feet at low water, with a rise of water at ordinary tides of six feet, and at neap and 
spring tides of seven and a half to nine feet, thus giving a depth on the bar vary- 
ing from er to twenty-three feet. The fact is indisputable, that the sea 
route through the Straits of Florida is the only one that competes with the Flori- 
~ aces ‘or the immense commerce of the Gulf, coming from ports having but 

ittle water. 
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“It is ascertained, by reference to the most reliable statistics, that the aver- 
age time consumed by first-class sailing-vessels between New York and New 
Orleans, is twenty days that the average rate of freight between these cities by 
sailing vessels is six dollars per ton, and by steamships, thirty cents per cubic 
foot; that the rate of insurance by the sea route averages one and five-eighths 
per cent. Estimating merchandise to average in value one thousand dollars per 
ton measurement, the following statement will show the cost by these modes 
of conveyance :— 


Sailing vessels, Steamebips. 





Dieibs (...  kntics lel edi SA 600 00 1,200 00 
TS, «i.» cldcdinbia ¢ 0 da bectlvass teee 1,787 50 1,787 50 
ar NOT 0 a aR Oh $2,387 50 $2,987 50 


The cost by the Fernandina route, including transhipment and a)] expenses, 
will be as follows :— 


By Steamship via Fernandina, ...........+...00ee00 600 00 
Charges by Railroad across Peninsula..............-: 414 00 
Insurance seven-eighths per cent, ............0eeee0e- 962 50 

TORE, « oodenee s0itecdansccsocescctbecccsage tenes $1,976 50 


Showing a saving of four hundred and eleven dollars over sailing vessels and 
one hundred dollars over steamships running around the Keys, ‘lhe saving in 
time will be still greater than in expense of transportation. 

“The rates of insurance are the principal causes of the high cost around the 
Capes. The rates from New York to Fernandina are five-eighths per cent., and 
to New Orleans or Mobile, around the Capes, one and five-eighths per cent. 

“If the Fernandina roate can command the trade on high-priced goods be- 
tween the Eastern States and the Gulf ports, it must, for like reasons, command 
the trade of the whole area of country dependent upon those ports. Taking St. 
Louis for example, it has been carefully estimated that merchandise can be laid 
down there, from New York, by the Kernandina route, at much lower rates for 
transportation, than by the Western land or water routes, and in as short atime. 
The total cost of the Fernandina route will be as follows : 





From New York to New Orleans (as above), per ton........ $19.764 

From New Orleans by the Mississippi River............... 

To St. Louis (including insurance), say... ........000e000 7.00 
Rae ERT me Om rae re ie tae =F $26.76} 


“The average cost by the several railroad routes is thirty-two dollars, The 
difference in favor of the Fernandina route is five dollars arid twenty-three 
cents.” 


These extracts are evidemly from Senator Yulee’s pen, as the 
statements correspond exactly with his speech before the Chamber 
of Commerce in Charleston, in 1857. In that speech he demon- 
strates the saving of one dollar and sixty-four and a half cents per 
bag in transporting cotton from New Orleans, or other shallow water 
Gulf ports across the Florida Peninsula Railway over the old 
route around the Capes. Governor Broome, of Florida, shows the 
same facts in his message in 1857. Mr. Yulee also shows that the 
mail can be taken from New York to New Orleans in three days 
and a half by this route. The Postmaster-General alluded favor- 
ably to this route last year in his report. Mr. Yulee also showed 
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that it cost twenty-eight dollars to transport a passenger from Cedar 
Key to Aspinwall, and eighty-one dollars and a half from New York 
to the same place. From Cedar Key to New York twenty-five 
dollars is sufficient, or fifty-three to eighty-one dollars and a half for 
the whole distance. Much greater would be the difference by way 
of Tehuantepec, Vera Cruz, or even Nicaragua. Freights to the 
Pacific must go through the Gulf. The Pacific Railroad can never 
compete with the Gulf routes for freights. The two narrow necks 
of land, the Florida Peninsula and the Isthmus, are slight obstacles 
to the transmission of commerce since the invention of the railway. 
It will not be long before every port from Tampico and Mazatlan to 
Panama will have a railway from the Gulf to the Pacific. -The 
Panama Railroad, costing one hundred and thirty-five thousand dol- 
lars per mile, pays an extraordinary dividend. Its stock sells at 
from $1 16 to $1 20. There is no reason why these Isthmus roads 
should cost, even as high up as the city of Mexico, for the entire dis- 
tance across the Isthmus, more than the Panama Railroad cost in 
the aggregate. 

They can carry, therefore, notwithstanding their greater length, 
for nearly the same rates as the Panama road. The above figures 
are facts patent to all who have taken the trouble to investigate the 
matter. The old route around the Capes for costly freights will 
soon be abandoned, provided cheap steam power can be obtained in 
the Gulf. From experiments made by the Erie Railroad for a 
year, the actual cost of transhipping a ton of freight is only seven 
cents, or not quite two cents a bag on cotton. The time by the 
Gulf route will be shorter, as it has been found by experiment that 
long lines of railway cannot movwe freight as expeditiously on an 
average as water carriage by the agency of steam. The Gulf of 
Mexico is soon destined to be the scene of the busiest commerce 
the world ever saw. The countries all around it are becoming 
rapidly Anglicized, and have awoke from the long torpor into which 
they have been thrown by the mistaken policy of the Republican 
Governments of liberating their slaves. 

Negroes are healthy and able all around the Gulf shores, but 
they are lazy and indolent. The Spanish population are now 
recovering from the shock, and sibohying themselves to labor. 
They are buying now largely from us flour,'lard, agricultural im- 
plements, hardware, cutlery, cotton and woolen manufactured goods, 
and many other articles. Most of the States around the Gulf have 
a heavy duty on flour—Havana, $9 50 per barrel ; Laguira, $5 50. 
Tampico prohibits entirely, under various political pretexts. These 
difficulties once removed, and the millions of people that live 
around the sea will offer a market for one million barrels of our 
flour per annum. 

In return for our wares, they return us cash commodities, such 
as sugar, coffee, hides, tobacco, sarsaparilla, mahogany, vanilla, India 
rubber, and many other articles equally valuable. The trade of our 
lakes in 1856 amounted to $608,000,000. Certainly that of the 
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Gulf, surrounded by so many millions of people, and holding, as it 
does, the mouth of the two rivers that drain one-fourth of the pro- 
ductive land of the civilized world, will soon double that amount (!). 
To move this commerce, our Alabama coal. is the nearest, ¢ 
cheapest and the best. 

The Collins steamers used from eighty to one hundred and twenty- 
eight tons of coal per day, according to speed. Our small steamers 
in the Gulf use twenty-five to thirty. Thirty steamers in the Gulf 
will “use in a year, running two hundred days each, on an average 
forty tons per day, or two hundred and forty thousand tons. The 
Government have, and always will have, a number of steamers in 
the Gulf. The railroads centering in it will demand many more. 
The port of Havana is the rendezvous of the Spanish fleet. The 
business of the Gulf is emphatically that of steam; so that I cannot 
think my estimates high, 

Alabama is to the Gulf what Pennsylvania is to the Atlantic 
States. The amount needed for ten years to come in all quarters 
from our mines is only conjectural. It is not too much to say we 
will need three hundred thousand tons per annum. This at $3 15 
per ton; the price from Montevallo to the Gulf will pay $945,000 
to three railroads south from Montevallo for transportation, or seven 
and a quarter per cent. on thirteen million dollars, the amount neces- 
sary to build three first-class railroads to the Gulf. The Reading 
Railroad cost, per mile, $195,558, or $19,262,720 for ninety-eight 
miles; more than the amount necessary to build three railroads in 
Alabama, two hundred and twelve miles long each, This great 
difference in cost is the reason why Southern railroads pay so much 
better than Northern roads. Suppose, then, the three routes, via 
Montgomery, Selma and Uniontown, had the average coal tonnage 
of the Reading road for five years past, and nothing more to do. 
At the above rates their gross receipts would be $6,015,500. Take 
one-half for expenses and we will have $3,008,250, or over twent 
per cent. net profit on coal alone, Examine the tables and wate 
the growtb of this trade in Pennsylvania on only one route, and we 
eertainly are not over the mark. The Reading Railroad pays over 
seven per cent. net notwithstanding its enormous cost. The same 
may be said of all roads engaged in transporting coal. 

Coal, as a fuel for railway engines, is destined to save millions of 
dollars. It has been found by actual experiment, that the cost of 
running a locomotive with coal is less than one-half the expense of 
running with wood as fuel. Experiments have been made on the 
Illinois Central, the New Jersey Central—in fact, throughout the 
Northern States; and even in Massachusetts, where coal is worth 
six dollars and over per ton, it.is found that the saving in expense 
is equal to one-half over wood. From a very intelligent source, 
the calculation has been made, that the saving from the use of coal 
instead of wood as a fuel on the railways of the Union will be ten 
millions of dollars per annum, or one per cent, on the cost of the 
railroads in the country. 
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The following extract from the last report of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company will show the comparative cost of wood 
and coal as fuel for locomotives (both costing about the same, as 
along the Alabama Central Railroad) : 

“ Much attention has been paid to the introduction of coke and 
eoal as fuel for the passenger engines, and special attention is re- 
quested to the report of the Master of Machinery on this important 
subject. The results have proved highly satisfactory—the engines 
operating very economically and efficiently. Experiments with fuel, 
made with the same engine, running with mail and express trains, 
hauling, in each case, five cars, resulted as follows : 

With Wood, 7.8 cents cost per mile run. 
“Coke, 5.6 ws " 
“ Coal, 3.6 4 

“ According to this calculation, the cost of running a train as 

above for fuel alone to Harper’s Ferry from Baltimore, eighty-one 


miles, 


With Wood, would be..................0-. $6 31 

“ — Coke, Ode Fes ew ices sewers é 4 53 

“ Coal, Mt <! pWiunih sess bnh06Mies 00s 2 91 

“To Wheeling, three hundred and seventy-nine miles, 
With Wood, would be.............-..000- $29 56 

“Coke, SOS eleebabe wee Sunes ces 21 22 

“ Coal, CS eceVeseeeeegenede. 13 64 


“ A saving between coal and wood of about fifty-five per cent.— 
a very important item, and must command the attention of the rail- 
road interest all over the United States at an early day. It must be 
bortie in mind, also, that this is putting down wood at its cost along 
the line of the Baltimore and Ohio road, about two dollars per cord. 
The Eastern roads, where wood is scarce, are paying three times this 
price. The result finally must be to greatly increase the demand 
for coal, from the Cumberland regions particularly, as companies 
are now endeavoring to reduce their expenses. If the fuel expenses 
can be reduced fifty-five per cent., here is a heavy item of saving. 
Fourteen of the passenger machines are now consuming mineral 
fuel, and the Master of Machinery recommends the alteration of 
others, as soon as the large accumulation of wood on hand is suffi- 
ciently reduced to render it advisable. 

“The great economies to be thus effected must attract the atten- 
tion of managers of railroads generally, and add largely to the con- 
sumption of bituminous coal.” 

In 1857, the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad transported 530,116 
tons of coal, and derived a revenue therefrom of $1,570,000. The 
Reading Railroad transported 2,326,706 tons of coal, and received 
for it $2,412,923. The Pennsylvania Central does an immense coal 
business, and numerous other roads are transporting it to market 
and making large profits. 

The subject will be continued in other issues of the Revisw, with 
reference to the iron interests, the general questions of railroad con- 
struction, cost, earnings, advantages, connections, etc., etc. 
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ART. V.—IMPROVEMENT OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


Frxvive in one of our daily papers an extract from the St. Louis 
Republican in connection with the above important subject, I have 
been induced to offer to the public, through the medium of your 
highly valuable Review, some views on river improvement, which 
may not be altogether uninteresting to some of your readers. Here 
is the extract : 


“ A resident of Memphis has addressed the Governor of Mississippi, recom- 
mending to his attention a scheme for shortening the Mississippi River; the 
proposition is to lessen the distance between Cairo and New Orleans 300 miles, 
or to reduce it from 1200 to 900 miles; the effect would be to increase the cur- 
rent one-fourth, or to give for high water a current of seven miles per hour, 
instead of five; and for low water a current of five miles per hour, instead of 
three. A part of this scheme, is to dara up Red River, near its junction, with 
the Mississippi, so as to throw the waters which seek an outlet through the Red 
River into Atchafalaya and Berwick’s Bay. 

“ Not to damage the commerce of New Orleans, an iron lock is to be placed in 
the dam so as to let boats into and out of the Mississippi through Red River. 
Another part of the plan contemplates that all the outlets, both natural and 
artificial, from near the mouth of the Red River, on the west side of the Missis- 
sippi to Pine Bluff, Arkansas, could be opened, small streams straightened, and 
their banks leveled, thus opening a system of drainage through a country em- 
bracing the best part of Arkansas, at the same time, with the positive outlets, 
drawing large quantities of water from the Mississippi, never to return.” 


The channel of a river of movable bottom, as regards its capac- 
ity, is in proportion to the quantity of water that flows through it. If 
the quantity be increased, the capacity of the channel will gradually 
be accommodated to it; if the quantity be decreased, a correspond- 
ing result in the channel will take place. 

If there were no intervening obstacles to prevent it, the water in 
a river would always flow in a straight direction to the mouth, where 
it discharges itself. But as nature sometimes places obstacles in its 
way, such as the irregularity or character of the surface of the coun- 
try through which it flows, or accidental causes in the bed interfere 
with it, the river is diverted from its straight course, and forms 
bends or serpentines, which in time, when very abrupt, it often 
breaks through again, thus regulating itself. The bottom of the 
bed of a river, as well as the banks, is subject to constant change ; 
and the line of current, or thalweg, in which the water flows with 
the greatest velocity, also changes after approaching alternately one 
or the other bank. 

Where a river flows in a straight direction, or nearly so, and has 
a well-regulated regimen—that is, where its bed is not subject to 
abrasion, accumulation, or change, the cross-sections remain nearly 
constant, and the line of current in the middle of the bed. There 
is the place to determine the normal breadth of the river, its mean 
velocity, and its discharge of water. 

The Mississippi, like many other rivers, carries along from above 
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a large quantity of detritus or materials, which it transports as long 
as the force of its current is energetic enough to overcome the 
effect of the weight; but as soon as this latter force predominates 
over the former, the detritus is deposited, the smaller particles only 
being carried to the sea, the larger and heavier being deposited in 
the bed, successively along its course, according to the diminution of 
the velocity. The heavy materials thus deposited in the bed offer 
a greater resistance to the scouring power of the water than the 
banks or sides, which are composed of alluvial matter, sand, and 
mud, the bed becomes enlarged in breadth, the velocity is dimin- 
ished, and the deposit of heavy material continually increases. The 
natural consequence of these aceumulations or deposits is the grad- 
ual elevation of the bed of the river and the formation of bars and 
islands at these places where the condition of the bed causes a de- 
crease of velocity. This elevation of the bed, in a natural condition 
of things, has not such dangerous consequences, because in time of 
flood, when the river carries along the greatest quantity of detritus, 
the adjacent low lands will be inundated, a considerable portion of 
the detritus will be deposited on them, so that their elevation will 
keep pace with that of the river’s bed, and consequently there will 
* be less danger to apprehend from the elevation of the latter. But 
if the river be contracted by dikes or levees, and the waters of a 
flood are confined within this artificial bed, they will raise the bot- 
tom of the bed more and more above the level of the low lands out- 
side the levees. The consequence will be that the floods will always 
increase in intensity, the levees must be continually raised, and the 
danger, when a crevasse occurs, will also become greater. Inj time 
of flood an extensive wave is formed in the bed of a river, which 
moves in the direction of the current. At its fore-slope the fall is 
greater, and at its hind one less than that of the river in its normal 
state. The front part of the wave advances, therefore, faster than 
the hind part can follow, and consequently its height must gradually 
decrease in its progress down stream, with a decreasing velocity. 
The difference between high and low water at the mouth of the 
Ohio is stated to be 60 feet, at Natchez 50 feet, at Baton Rouge 30 
feet, at New Orleans 14 feet, and at the head of the Passes 3 feet. 

When the water of a river meets with no obstacles, it has gener- 
ally its greatest velocity at or near the surface in the middle of the 
bed, and the least at the bottom and sides. But when it meets with 
some obstruction in its passage, it appears to stop moving, furms a 
semon, or rise of the surface, and produces a complete transforma- 
tion in the whole of its section. The velocity at the surface may 
become almost insensible, while that at the bottom is strong. 

The transformation of a river into a uniform eanal by artificial 
means alone would be too costly an undertaking. The current itself 
must be induced by works of improvement, either to remove cer- 
tain parts of the banks and deepen the bed, or to form new banks 
by accumulations or deposits, and fill up with detritus abandoned 
branches, 


a 
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The injurious effects produced by a bend in a river are, that the 
distance is increased and the fall correspondingly diminished, the 
greater resistance offered to the stream retards the free passage of 
the water, diminishes its velocity, and causes the surface of the river 
to rise higher in the reach’ above, in order to pass its waters, while 
the bed also rises from the deposits left by the diminished velocity. 
When the bend is very abrupt, it may be advisable, in order to rec- 
tify the course of the river, to make a new channel across the neck 
of the peninsula formed by the bend, so as to join the upper and 
lower reach by a cut-off in as nearly a direct line as it can be done. 
Such a rectification of the bed will increase the velocity of the 
stream, lower its surface, and render its inclination miore uniform ; 
almost. essential to prevent inundation. 

In regulating the course of a river, care must be taken that the 
breadth of the channel be made uniform ; that is, that it be nowhere 
permitted to be too contracted or too wide. Where the channel is 
too narrow to admit of a free discharge of its waters, they rise in 
front of the coutraction and produce a change in the direction of the 
veins of water. The particles at the surface which had the greatest 
velocity are retarded, while those at the bottom acquire a very con- 
siderable velocity. The bed is indeed lowered and the channel 
deepened in the narrow place, but the materials scoured out, when 
they reach the wider part of the channel below, where the velocity 
is more languid sink to the bottom, forming shoals. Where the 
channel of a river is wider than is necessary for the free discharge 
of its waters, the retarding forces are increased, the velocity of the 
stream diminished, sedimentary matter deposited, and the, waters 
forced to rise until it has gained an additional head to enable it to 
discharge its volume. 

An island in the channel of a river, dividing it into two branches, 
is highly injurious to the free discharge of the water and to navi- 
gation. The width or length of the wetted perimeter of the two 
branches together being greater than that of the undivided stream, 
increases the retarding forces, which must be overcome by a greater 
head, and will consequently absorb a portion of the accelerating or 
moving forces, as in those places where the river is too contracted 
or too wide ; this evil can be remedied by closing up that one of the 
two branches which is farthest removed from the proper line of 
direction of the current, and turning the whole body of water into 
the straighter or more direct branch, the waters of both branches 
being thus united in as straight a channel as possible, will restore 
the river toa more suitable breadth and depth, and give freer vent 
to the discharge of the water in time of flood. 

The course of a river being thus straightened, the narrow parts 
being widened, and the parts too wide contracted until the channel 
is made to assume a more regular cross-section, the line of current 
will be in the middle of the bed, where its uniform velocity will 
exercise a scouring power sufficient to produce a uniform depth by 
lowering the bed, wherever shoals previously existed. The whole 
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force and velocity of the current being in the middle of the bed the 
water along the sides will have very little motion, thus securing the 
banks from abrasion, and making the river more convenient for 
navigation ; the middle of the channel, where the velocity is greatest, 
for vessels coming down; nearer the sides, where the velocity and 
resistance are least, for those going up. The course of a river being 
once regulated both as regards its line of direction and its width, its 
scouring power acquires a tendency to approximate the perimeter 
of its channel to that shape that is capable of discharging the largest 
quantity of water in a given time. 

This mode of regulating the course of a river, as far as regards 
the continued uniformity of the channel, applies more particularly 
to all that part above the reach of tidal influence. Whereas, when 
we approach the mouth where the tide flows and ebbs, it is there 
more advisable to regulate the channel, so as to assist the propaga- 
tion of the flood tide, and increase, as far as possible, the amount of 
back water on the ebb. 

When the channel of a river which drains a large extent of country 
and has many tributaries is rendered defective by bends more or less 
abrupt, islands, sand-banks or shoals, it is always liable to overflow 
its banks in time of flood, for those obstacles in the channel present 
so much resistance to the free discharge of the waters, and retard its 
downward progress so much, thereby increasing the deposits and 
adding to the elevation of the bed, that it rises to a height it never 
could reach if they did not exist. But when the course of a river 
has been made straight, or nearly so, and its waters are confined toa 
single channel of proper breadth and direction, the velocity of the 
stream, no longer meeting with the resistance of abrupt bends or 
islands, becomes more uniform, and not only removes all the sand. 
banks and shoals, but by its increased scouring power lowers the 
bed of the river and consequently the surface of the stream, so that 
the water in time of flood, meeting with less resistance and having a 
freer vent, is discharged more rapidly, and can no longer rise to the 
same height as before. “Straightening the course of a river shortens 
the distance between the head of navigation and the mouth more or 
less in proportion to the extent to which it can be carried out. It 
proportionately increases the fall, and consequently the velocity, and 
by affording a freer vent for the more rapid discharge of the water, 
while it tends to lower the bed of the river, it actually requires a 
channel of less depth to discharge the same quantity of water in a 
given time. As the straightening the course of a river, besides 
shortening the distance, tends greatlv to its general improvement by 
causing the removal of many of the impediments in its channel, its 
advantages to navigation are invaluable, while just in proportion to 
the extent to which it can be carried out will it secure the adjacent 
country from the danger of overflow. I will here illustrate, by the 
formula for uniform motion in open channels, the effect produced on 
the velocity and discharge of the water by changing the fall or 
straightening the course of a river. Suppose the distance from the 
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mouth of the Ohio to the mouth of the Mississippi, by the course 
of the river, measured by the line of current, be 1,178 miles, and in 
a direct line be 500 miles, and the fall from the Ohio to the Gulf, at 
low water, be 275 feet, we have the fall divided by the distance 
Frs=0.23 feet per mile in the line of current, and the fall 
divided by the distance 274=0.55 feet per mile, in a direct line. 

Suppose the course of the Mississippi to be straight, and with the 
same section and inclifation from the Ohio to the Gulf, its breadth 
at high water 3,000 feet, the area of the section of the stream 
200,000 square feet, the mean depth 6.67 feet, the perimeter in 
contact with the water 3,050 feet, and the fall 0.27 feet per mile, we 
have the mean velocity, by the formula for uniform motion in open 
channels, 

V = 100 +/ 299:000 x 27, = 58 feet per second, and the dis- 
charge at high water 200,000 x 5°8 = 1,160,000 cubic feet per 
second, deducting from this quantity one-fourth, on account of ob- 
structions to the free passage of the water in the channel of the river, 
we have the probable disearge at high water 870,000 cubis feet per 
second, Suppose the breadth of the river from New Orleans to the 
Gulf of Mexico, at high water, to be 2,425 feet, the area of the sec- 
tion of the stream 166,172 square feet (taken eleven miles below 
New Orleans), the wetted perimeter 2,448 feet, and the fall 0-14 feet 
per mile, we have the mean velocity: VY = 100 Y1G6172 x 018, 
= 4°24 feet per second, and the discharge at high water 166,172 x 
4 24= 704,569 cubic feet per second. 

Suppose the course of the river to be shortened from 1,178 miles 
878 miles, or 300 miles, and the area of the cross-section of the 
stream be 182,000 square feet, the wetted perimeter 3,000 feet, and 
the fall 0°36 feet per mile, we have the mean velocity. 

V = 100 194809 x 2-38, = 6-4 feet per second, and the discharge 
at high water, 182,000 x 6°4 = 1,164,800 cubic feet per second. The 
effect of shortening the course of the river 300 miles would be 
to increase the velocity of the water 6-4 — 5:8 = 0°6 feet per 
second, if the motion were uniform. 

In order to discharge the volume of 1,160,000 cubic feet, with a 
velocity of 6°4 feet, it would reduce the area of the cross-section of 
the stream 200,000 — 182,000 = 18,006 square feet, and the mean 
depth 66°7 — 60-7 = 6 feet. 

From the foregoing calculations we have the discharge of the river 
from the Ohio to the Gulf of Mexico, at high water, supposing the 
stream to be straight, and with the same section and inclination from 
one end to the other, 1,160,000 cubic feet per second, and from 
New Orleans to the Gulf : ‘ . 704,569 
Difference . «  . 455,431 cu. ft. per sec. 

The above calculations are founded on the data contained in the 
work ; “ Mississippi and Ohio Rivers,” by Charles Ellet, Jr., Phila- 
delphia. 1853. : 

Along the banks of the Lower Mississippi, levees or dikes have 
been constructed, in some places on both sides of the river, to pro 
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tect the adjacent country from inundation, The same means of de- 
fence have been used in Italy, France, Germany, and other countries, 
On the coast of Holland, where the level of the land is, in some 
places, lower than that of the ocean tides, dikes are absolutely neces- 
sary to preserve the land from inundation. But in the ease of 
rivers flowing through an alluvial soil, experience has proved that 
they are useful only as temporary expedients,. For as long as the 
defects in the channel of the river are permitted to remain, the bed 
rises higher from the constant deposits, until at last the surface of 
the water, in time of flood, reaches a height that renders it necessary 
to raise the levees still higher. That levees are neither a safe nor a 
permanent security against inundation, is sufficiently proved by the 
frequent crevasses of late years made by high water in the Missis- 
sippi levees. 

‘he River Rhine, above Bengin, had formerly innumerable bends, 
and an endless number of islands and sand-banks, which caused many 
inundations. The frequent changes of the course of the river threat- 
ened sometimes this and sometimes the other bank, and large tracts 
of Jand became a prey to the stream, and even inhabited places, ex- 
posed to danger, had to be abandoned. The people erected levees 
to protect their lands from inundation, but as the defective condition 
of the channel remained, the bottom of the bed continued to rise un- 
til the water, in time of flood, rose so high that the levees ceased to 
be any security, for every now and again the flood would force a 
passage through some weak point in the levees and devastate the 
country. The extent of the damage, as well as the increasing im- 
pediments to navigation, caused by its defective condition, became a 
subject of serious consideration, and the proper regulation of the 
channel was undertaken. The course of the river was straightened, 
and its waters confined within a single channel of proper breadth, 
and the natural consequence followed, the velocity and scouring 
power of the river being increased, its bed was lowered, and the 
water, in time of flood, having freer vent, is discharged more 
rapidly and regularly, and cannot rise to the same height as formerly, 
while the banks of the improved channel are less liable to abrasion. 

Mr. Bumgarten, in his report on the works which were executed 
from 18536 to 1847, for the regulation of the two banks of the 
Garonne, says; ‘*‘ We have seen that the shoals or banks of gravel, 
which exist in every river of movable bottom, were sensibly low- 
ered, if not destroyed. . ' i ‘ ‘ : ; ° 
In fine, we have also seen that wherever the bottom was scourable, 
the works had produced a lowering in the level of low water; that 
this lowering offset the rise. which, without it, the works would 
have caused in the level of the ordinary floods, when the overflow 
commences, and that thus the fears that were entertained with re- 
gard to the very great intensity of the overflows, owing to the con- 
traction of the bed of the river, proved groundless,” 

As the laws which govern water in motion are, under the same 
circumstances, everywhere the same, it is reasonable to expect that 
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works of improvement similar to those executed in the case of the 
Garonne and the Rhine would be followed by similar results in the 
ease of the Mississippi. 

In order to prevent inundations in the Mississippi, the chief object 
should be to give it the means of discharging the water of its floods 
as fast as possible. The increased freedom of vent weuld lower the 
surface of the water, and the increased velocity, acting on the 
bottom of the bed with increased scouring power, would make 
it deeper, thus still further lowering the surface and also diminish- 
ing the transverse section of the river. Suppose the velocity of 
the stream were increased from three to four feet per second, 
the bed of the river would not only cease to rise; but would 
become lower, by the more rapid discharge of the water, because 
the sand and mud of which it is composed would no longer 
be able to resist its increased energy, but would be swept onward 
by its scouring power. For instance, if a volume of water of 540,- 
000 cubic feet, passing through a channel 3,000 feet in breadth, with 
a velocity of three feet per second, would require a depth of sixty 
feet, the same volume of “water, in the same condition, if the velocity 
were increased to fuur feet, would only require a depth of forty-five 
feet ; that is, by increasing the velocity from three to four feet per 
second, the surface of the stream is lessened fifteen feet. This fully 
illustrates the advantage to be derived from the free and rapid dis- 
charge of the water in time of flood. 

As I have already said that the water of ariver is the active agent, 
when properly directed, in improving its channel, and that the 
navigable capacity of the channel will always, all other things being 
equal, be in proportion to the volume of water in it, therefore I 
would recommend that every facility should be afforded to the trib- 
utaries of the Mississippi to discharge their waters as rapidly as pos- 
sible into the main channel in a downward direction, where the in- 
creased volume of water pressing upon the bottom of the bed with 
increased weight and momentum, will deepen the channel, thereby 
affording a freer vent for the rapid discharge of the upland waters in 
time of flood. 

In the lower course of the Mississippi, where the soil being alto- 
gether alluvial, the bed is composed of fine sand and mud, where a 
tributary unites with the main river, its waters coming from the 
mountains in the interior by a shorter route, and having therefore a 
greater fall and velocity. Communicate that velocity to the waters 
of the main channel, and acting with an increased scouring power on 
the bottom of the bed, enlarge its capacity sufficiently to enable it 
to contain the united waters of both, rather by deepening the bed 
than by increasing its width. Thus the channel of the river once 
regulated, both as to the line of direction of its course, and the width 
of its cross-sections, every addition to the volume of water in the 
Mississippi would tend to increase the scouring power of the stream, 
add to its navigable capacity, render the banks liable to abrasion, 
keep the bed clear, and lessen the danger of overflow in time of flood. 
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Lateral outlets, which are looked upon by some as highly useful 
in preventing inundations in time of flood, have in reality a tendency 
to produce the very danger they are supposed to obviate. As it is 
the water in a river that makes the channel, and as the capacity of 
the channel depends upon the quantity of the water, provided its free 
discharge be not interfered with by natural or artificial obstructions, 
and its course be properly regulated by art, it will always make a 
channel sufficient for itself. If, then, in time of flood, the water rises 
so high as to threaten to overflow its banks, or break through them, 
it is not because there is too much water in the channel, but be- 
cause its free discharge is prevented by obstacles existing somewhere 
in the channel below. The proper course would be to regulate the 
channel both ‘in direction and Width, so as to remove the obstacles 
below and afford the accumulated waters above a freer vent and 
more rapid discharge. This rapid discharge could lower the surface 
of the water above, and the increased velocity, acting upon the bed 
with its full scouring power, would create and maintain a depth fully 
sufficient for its discharge. But lateral outlets have a direct ten- 
dency to render the condition of the main*channel of a river more 
defective than it was before. The division of a river into two 
branches increases the retarding forces, because the breadth of both 
branches together is greater than that of the united river, or the 
wetted perimeters of both branches are longer than that of the united 
river. This excess of resistance must be overcome by the head of 
water which causes the general motion, and will consequently absorb 
a part of the moving force, Where a lateral outlet is created, either 
by accident or design, the quantity of water is diminished in the 
main river. The natural consequence follows that the velocity and 
scouring power of the river below the outlet are diminished in pro- 
portion to the quantity of water abstracted, and Nature, in fulljaccord 
ance with her own laws, begins to raise the bottom of the bed with 
deposits, so as to accommodate the capacity of the channel to the 
reduced quantity of water left in it. Any one who examines the 
channel of a river above and below an outlet, will find that the depth 
below is invariably less than that above. 

The river Rhine affords a most striking example of the injurious 
effects produced by outlets on the navigation of a river. Entering 
the Netherlands, a navigable river, it was deprived of the greater 
part of its waters by lateral outlets. The outlet called Waal leaves 
the Rhine below Emmerich, and, uniting with the Meuse, flows by 
Rotterdam. In order to establish a navigable communication be- 
tween the Rhine and the Zeider Sea, a canal was excavated from the 
former above Arwhem to the Yssel, which discharges a large portion 
of the waterremaining. In the year50, the Romans, then in posses- 
sion of that country, excavated a canal, now called the Lecht, con- 
necting the water of the Rhine at Duurstede with the Meuse above 
Rotterdam, which outlet, in the course of time, absorbed nearly all 
the water that was left, while the Rhine, deprived of its waters, and 
its navigable capacity completely destroyed, has dwindled to an insig- 
nificant stream, entering the sea near Leyden through ashallow channel. 
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Such, though not to the same extent, is pretty much the condition 
of the channel of the Mississippi near its mouth, the lateral outlets 
discharging so much water on either side, and the volume remaining 
in the main channel being so much reduced that it is no longer able 
to maintain the depth it has above the others. The bed of the river 
has been raised by the sedimentary matter which the diminished 
velocity of the current is unable to carry off, depositing a large por- 
tion at the mouth where it comes in contact with the resisting forces 
of the Gulf water. This deposit at the mouth of the river, which is 
called the bar, is composed of very fine sand and mud, and may be 
considered the result of the balance of power between the reduced 
scouring power of the river and the disturbing forces of the Gulf. 

Now this bar, which effectually excludes vessels of heavy burden 
from the navigation of the river, could easily be removed. All that 
is necessary is, that the force of the water passing out should be 
made to preponderate over the disturbing forces of the Gulf. By 
closing up all the lateral outlets, and confining the whole volume of 
water belonging to the river or pass within its main channel, the quan- 
tity passing out at the mouth, and consequently the scouring power, 
would be largely increased. If, in addition to this, the channel were 
regulated so as to facilitate the more rapid propagation of the flood- 

_tides, and the reception of the largest quantity of tidal waters that 
the channel could be made capable of receiving, there would be se- 
cured for the outward flow of the back-water on the ebb, such 
an increase of scouring power as would sweep the bar away into 
the deep waters of the Gulf, and make the mouth of the Mississippi 
even deeper than would be necessary for vessels of the largest size. 

When one considers the immense extent of country drained by 
the Mississippi and its tributaries, that there are fourteen or fifteen 
States, with a population of fifteen millions of people, whose inter 
ests are more or less involved in the full and uninterrupted navi 
gation of that river, and that before the death of many men now liy- 
ing the population of the valley through which its waters flow, will 
exceed more than fifty millions, one can hardly conceive, much less 
realize, the immense importance of the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi to the extent of which it is capable, and the 
incalculable advantages that would certainly follow its completion. 
There are many cities on its banks that are advancing in population 
and commercial importance with a rapidity of growth unknown in 
other lands, all of which are deeply interested in this work, but far 
more does it bear sodeep an interest for New Orleans. Situated 
nearest the mouth of the Mississippi, the great highway of an im- 
mense valley, with immense agricultural and mineral resources be- 
hind her, which will always supply her with the means of attracting 
foreign trade, and from which resources she can never be cut off, it 
is her interest, and, consequently, her duty, to see that the improve- 
ment of the Mississippi be carried out to its fullest extent. Let her 
do this, and do it in time, and a vast increase of population and 

wealth and commercial prosperity await her. 
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ART. VI.—FLORIDA—PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


GREAT RESOURCES OF THE STATE—FRUITS, GRAINS, ETC.—CLIMATE, 
SOIL, ETC., ETC. 


[The following constitutes one of the chapters of a very able work which is 
now in course of publication from the pen of L. D, Stickney on the “ History of 
Florida,” When finished, it will be one of the most valuable works in relation 
to that “ Land of Flowers” which has ever emanated from the press. We trust 
that the author's enterprise and spirit will be rewarded with heavy orders for 
the work. He may be addressed at the office of the Florida Union, Talla- 
hassee. } 


Tue people of Florida should ever cherish with respect the 
memory of Dr. Henry Perrine, a man of science and untiring in- 
dustry, who gallantly gave his life, not for the reward of wealth, 
but in the noble effort to change tropical Florida from a wilderness 
of savage haunts to the highest state of cultivation and enjoyment 
of civilized society.* From long residence in tropical countries, 
Dr. Perrine had discovered that many valuable vegetables of that 
zone propagate themselves in the worst soils and situations in the 
sun and shade; they arrive either by accident or design; and that 
for other profitable plants of the tropics which require human skill 
and care, moisture is the equivalent to manure; and that tropical 
cultivation essentially consists in appropriate irrigation, which in 
such a climate goes far to counterbalance the sterility of the soil. 
The correctness of his opinion is well supported at Turin, where a 

reat deal of rain falls a soil which contains 77 to 80 per cent. of 
sand is held fertile, while in the neighborhood of Paris, where it 


rains less frequently, no good soil contains more than 50 per cent. of . 


sand. A light sandy soil which in the South of France would only 
be of inferior value presents real advantages in the moist climate 
of England. Irrigation supplies the place of rain, and in countries 
where recourse can be had to it, land has only to be loose and 
permeable in order to have the whole of the fertility developed 
which climate and manure can confer. Sandy deserts are sterile 
because it never rains, and oases are in the vicinity of springs. 
Rich crops of maize are gathered upon the plateau of the Andes of 
Quito in a sand which is nearly moving, but which is abundantly 
and dexterously irrigated.¢ M. Laugier gives the following as 
fertile soil in Senegal : 


* Dr. Perrine was killed by the Seminoles on Indian Key, August 7th, 1849. He had estab- 
lished a nursery there for the pro tion of tropical productions under the encouragement of 
the Government of the United States. Politicians, adventurers and speculators, provoking 
hostility with the Indians, and enriching themselves beh war they had instigated, called Dr. 
Perrine a visionary enthusiast. But Thomas Andrew t, whose experiments in vegetable 
physiology resulted in vast numbers of new varieties of apples, pears, plums, cherries, etc.; 

iseount Charles Townsend, Chief Minister of George I, who introduced the turnip, the most 
important crop in England; Sir Richard Weston, who introduced clover and coke, afterwards 
Earl of Leicester, who, by skill, capital and enterprise b the founder of the agriculture 
of immense English estates, which he transformed from blowing sand and flinty gravel to a 
fertile domain, and many others whose intelligence and benevolence have been directed 
to the improved condition of their race, were called chimerical and wild by the multitude who 
could neither comprehend nor appreciate their efforts. 


+ Roussingault (Rural Economy), p. 282. 
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Sandy soils, which, on account of the facility with which water 
evaporates and escapes from them, are regarded as almost if not 
absolutely sterile, may be rendered as fertile as the richest argil- 
laceous land, and equally capable of producing the greater part of 
the most valuable crops, if care is taken to preserve them in a 
proper state of humidity.* Agronomy, or an examination of 
the constituent parts of physical properties of the soil, will be more 
fully explained hereafter. 

Dr. Perrine was encouraged, in his undertaking to introduce and 
promote the cultivation of new tropical plants in the Southern 
States, by the general fact chat most articles of culture flourish best 
at the more temperate margins of their native zone. Hence he gave 
special attention to the very beautiful and extensive family of palms, 
whose diversified products embrace everything that is essential to 
the subsistence and e@mfort of man; the liliaceous and the amaryllis 
orders, including the Agaves, which ia his estimation ranked next 
in their manifold utility to the human race; the shrubs for choco- 
late, coffee and tea, which have become articles of necessity to 
civilized life; the logwood, fustic, cochineal, indigo, and other dyes 
of Mexico, Brazil and Asia; the cinnamon, pimento, ginger, and 
other spices of the East and West Indies; the mahogany, rose, 
ebony and other precious woods of all parts of the world; the 
bananas, anonas, mangoes; and numerous delicious fruits for the 
enjoyment of health; and Perayian bark, ipecacuanha, sarsaparilla, 
canella, and innumerable salutary medicines, for the removal of 
disease. 

It was further demonstrated by this indefatigable investigator, 
after several years’ residence and careful meteorological observations 
in South Florida, that it possessed the characterizing phenomena of 
tropical climates—a dry warm winter, a wet refreshing summer, a 


* The Principles of Aptis, by Albert D. Thaer, translated by William Shaw and Cuth- 
bert W. Johnson, New York, 1846. 
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breeze from the sea by day and from the land by night; and a con- 
tinual trade wind—ull of which extend up to 28 north latitude ; 
that below this parallel, Southern Florida, by the narrowness and 
non-elevation of its surface, by its direction towards the South and 
East, by the westwardly course of the trade wind in its latitude, 
and moreover by the steady high heat of the Gulf Stream from the 
equator, enjoys a still greater uniformity of temperature—the grand 
desideratum for human health and. vegetable growth—than any 
island, peninsula, or continent, of greater breadth and elevation 
within the torrid zone. 

“ However diversified the climates of the other States,” he wrote, 
“the one great evil of variability of temperature is common to them 
all; sudden changes cutting off the tropical corn of Maine and the 
tropical cane of Louisiana, with the frosts of spring and of autumn, 
and carrying off the farmer of the North and the planter of the 
South with consumption of the lungs and liver, that hence our in- 
valids who are declining with northern disorders of the thorax, or 
southern disorders of the abdomen, derived from the variable tem- 
perature of one section of the Union, merely increase or exchange 
of disease by removal to the omnene variable temperature of the 
other, that however diversified the climates of the more eulogized 
portions of the whole belt of the world above 28 N. lat.,* em- 
braced in the miscalled temperate, but really variable zone, equally 
great and sudden vicissitudes of temperature are common to them 
all; that hence our consumptive invalids who annually crowd to 
Southern Europe, most generally perish in the vain search of the 
natural remedy of an equable temperature, which can be found only 
in the slandered torrid zone, or in tropical climates, unvisited by the 
curse of cold! and that therefore Southern Florida, by the benignity 
of its climate, the proximity of its position, the form of its govern- 
ment and the character of its people, combines more natural, social 
and political advantages for a warm dry winter®asylum of our sickly 
voyagers, than France or Italy, Colombia or Cuba, or any other 
portion of the world.” 

Another climatic belt of the Pevinsula extends about a degree 
and a half to the North, its limit in that direction may be defined 
by the most Northern growth of the mangrove, or a line drawn 
from Mosquito Inlet to Cedar Keys. It has the same geolugical 
formation as the extreme Southern projection, though of an earlier 
date.{ But the face of the country is more varied and broken, in 
some places presenting hills of considerable elevation. The Thlau- 
hat-kee, or White Mountains, is an elevated range of hills, the ascent 


* This equable climate extends in the Floridian Peninsula to 89 N., lat. 

+ The rate of coral growth has been found by careful observation through a series of years 
to be twelve inches in twenty-four years, or half an inch per annum. Upon this basis the late 
Captain E. B, Hunt, U. 8. Engineers, in a paper published in the U.S. t Survey Report 
1 bo, gives the total period of 5,400,000 years as that required for the growth of the entire coral 
limestone formation of Florida, This chronology is a few harmless centuries beyond the 
Mosaic account of the creation. In a speculative view, one, aie in limitless infinities, 
might find an ample field for calculation in tracing back through the ancient coral ages the 
progressive formation of the great Gulf and Atlantic slopes. 
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of which, in many places, during:the Seminole war, was so difficult, 
that drag-ropes and a heavy detail of men were necessary to take 
the baggage wagons of General Jessup’s command over the heights.* 
In this section the principal rivers of the Peninsula take their 
rise; the Kissimmee flowing south, the Withlacoochee with a west- 
erly course, and the St. Johns running north, parallel with the At- 
lantic coast. Many tropical productions disappear as the distance 
from the equinoctial line is increased, others still continue to be 
profitable staples of cultivation, while quite a number of the social 
order follow man as ornaments to his habitation, or, by slight pro- 
tection, to add to his luxury. The annual mean heatvof the Penin- 
sula up to the 29th parallel of latitude would indicate a tropical flora, 
but the extremes of heat and cold and the suddenness of the 
vicissitudes of temperature afford much better data. Plants which 
are destroyed by change of temperature in Florida, at least below 
29. 30 M. N. L., are not directly killed by cold, but by the speedy 
subsequent heat. It is not, therefore, the degree of cold in winter, 
but the sudden application of heat to the frozen plants which poisons 
the sap and induces gangrene. Hence the great frost of 1835, which 
occurred late in the spring, was so destructive to the orange trees 
north of the 28th parallel of latitude. In that year trees of more 
than a century’s growth were killed at St. Augustine, by a rapid 
change of temperature from 70 deg. to 4 deg. F. in a few hours, 
while the sap was in motion. Dependent as vegetation generally. is 
upon particular corditions of soil and climate, it must be borne in 
mind that some plants have a peculiar power of adapting themselves 
to all climates and circumstances, while others are readily natural- 
ized in climates similar to their own. The pineapple has traveled 
from America through Africa and Asia, where it is now as common 
as if indigenous to the soil, and in like manner many spices and 
fruits of Asia have become naturalized in the West Indies and on 
the continents of America. +A vegetation of extra tropical cli- 
mates is found in Cuba. The Pine (Pinus oecidentclis) attains there 
a height of sixty and seventy feet. It grows in the Isle of Pines 
side by side with the mahogany; and the interior of St. Domingo 
and of Mexico is covered with the same class of conifers. 

Tropical maize or Indian eorn ripens in latitude 50 deg. North; 
in the valley of Red River, a district northwest of Lake Superior, 
where sixty days only of clear tropical summer occur, although the 
mean annual temperature is below that of mean annual frost, or 32 
deg. F. While plants are capable of great modification within cer- 
tain limits, it is impossible to acclimate the tender plants of the 
tropics in a colder latitude than their natural habital, and thus render 
them more hardy. The sweet orange grown at St. Augustine, or 
the sugar-cane cultivated in Marion and Alachua Counties, have no 
more organic power to resist cold than the same plants growing im- 


* Sprague’s Hist. Fla. War, p. 171. 


+ Report of Com. on Agriculture (25 long. 2d sess. Lenote Doc. 300) on memorial of Dr. 
H. Perrine. 


VOL. II.—NO. I. 25 
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mediately under the equator. Instead of a fruitless expenditure of 
time and labor to acclimate plants in more northern districts than 
those from which they were derived it would be more profitable, 
like Vilmorin, to skillfully apply the principles which influence plants 
in their tendency to sport new varieties, and direct them in the de- 
sired channel. In this manner he has almost created a new race of 
beets, containing twice as much sugar as their ancestors, and prom- 
ising to be readily perpetuated. 

*According to Professor J. Le Conte the three grades of soil ex- 
isting throughout the State are owing to the greater or less facility 
with which the lime has been removed from it by aqueous agency. 
In the fertile and densely wooded hammock lands, large quantities 
of soft carbonate of iime may be found at or near the surface. In 
the mulatto pine lands, which are extensively cultivated in cotton 
and corn, the amount of surface carbonate is less abundant, a con- 
siderable portion of it having been silicified or removed from the 
soil, while in the sterile sandy pine lands no lime is to be found; 
the whole of the rock having disappeared, excepting that which has 
undergone silification. In the hammocks an imperious substratum 
of clay prevented the lime from being carried off by the percolation 
of water ; in the mulatto lands the substratum is less impervious, so 
a large portion of lime has been removed ; while in the Pine barrens, 
in consequence of that absence of clay subsoil, the whole of the 
surface lime has been carried off. 

A great portion of Middle Florida is a continuation of the elevated 
rolling ridges of the State of Georgia. This tract extends into East 
Florida, and predominates in Columbia, Alachua, Marion and Sumter 
Counties, presenting diversified scenery, and an alternation of hills 
often of considerable elevation; good soil, lakes, extensive prairies, 
savannas and pine plains, numerous sinks and subterranean water- 
courses indicate a limestone basis. Rocks in situ and detached 
appear in-many places. Chalcedony, or mineralized coral, hornstone 
and quartz,are met. A compact light-colored limestone resembling 
the predominant rock of Cuba appears on the Western border of 
the great Alachua savanna, forming the nucleus of a considerable 
eminence. Lime stone hills occur in other parts of Alachua. The 
most. elevated hills of the interior of the Peninsula are near the 
source of the Ocklawaha River, a branch of the St. Johns. They 
have a surface of white sea sand covered with black jack oak, and 
are a continuation of the White Mountain. tEverywhere lakes 
of clear deep water abound, generally of a circular or oval form, 
and well stocked with fish. These bodies of water are often pictur- 
esque and beautiful, the ground sloping gradually down to the water’s 
edge, clothed with live oak, omy laurel, gum, ash, bay and 
hickory. Many of these lakes have no apparent outlet, although 
the water is constantly shifting, being drained by subterranean 
channels. Orange Lake, one of the largest of these inland bodies of 


* Silliman’s Journal of Science, Vol. xxii., p. 448, new series, 
+ See Sprague’s Hist. Fla. War, p. 171. 
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water, communicates through the Ocklawaha River with the St. 
Johns. Between this lake and the St. Johns River, a distance of 
twenty-five miles, thirty lakes and ponds may be seen. They are 
situated in basins, separated by high ridges that rise gently from the 
water, clothed with a green carpet of grass, and decked with flowers. 
Tall pines are thickly scattered over three smeoth lawns, sometimes 
intermixed on the shore with evergreen groups, the view unobstructed 
by shrubs or underwood. The soil of the pn barrens is almost 
uniformly fine sand with a thin dressing of vegetable mould, and 
sufficiently compact for roads. In some places it rests on clay, but 
generally at considerable depth. Most of the hammocks of the 
rolling region are dry, the surface sandy soil blended with various 
portions of miould and clay, with a sub-soil of compact marl or clay, 
from one to three feet below the surface. On some of the hills and 
ridges the earth has a limestone basin. A large growth of timber, 
particularly where there is much ash, gum and magnolia, is regarded 
as a sign of good land, but this is sometimes deceptive. By boring 
in apparently good hammocks, one sand to the depth of four to six 
feet resting on a compact basis has been found, to which the roots of 
trees could penetrate and find ample support from the vegetable 
mould and water there arrested. This would not be desirable for 

lanting. A region known as the high pine woods, several miles 
beved, ranging North and South, has been traced more than fifty 
miles. The timber is larger and more thrifty than on either side, 
the soil is not deep but uncommonly rich, and resting on an immense 
bed of marine shells. In many places wells have been sunk a 
hundred feet without passing through this remarkable deposit. New- 
nansville is located about four miles to the east of it; Gainesville 
fifteen miles. 

Florida, to use a common term of the country, is very spotted. 
The general character of the State is sandy pine lands, while spots 
are scattered over the surface varying from one to many thousand 
acres of greater richness and fertility. The districts bordering the 
Chipola and Apalachicola Rivers of Tallahassee, Alachua and the 
hammocks on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts belong to the latter 
description, but the pine lands constitute by far the greater portion 
of the State. Uniformly healthy and well watered, and enjoying a 
milder climate than any other Southern State, it is, by reason of the 
faiclity and ease with which the comforts and luxuries of life may 
be enjoyed, emphatically the poor man’s country. In passing through 
the State in whatever direction, the eve is attracted to spots, on the 
margin of a lake, near a bold crystal spring, or on the border of a 
stream, where a man with moderate industry might make a delightful 
home, and embellish it with vines and orange and olive trees, the 
cultivation of which, in bearing, would suffice to maintain his family.* 

There is scarcely any soil so peor that it cannot, without much 

* Mr. Jefferson, in his interesting letter on the subject of the olive, which he thinks affords 
sustenance to a greater number of persons than can be utforded by any given space of ground 


oonene by any other production, declares that a few olive-trees are sufficient to support a 
village. 
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labor, be permanently improved so as to produce fruit trees of the 
most luxuriant growth. The delightful groves around the palace of 
St. Ildefonso in Spain are formed of“trees planted in holes cut out 
of the solid rock, and filled with earth brought from a distance. The 
soil of the vineyards of Los Angeles and Arrahoim, California, is a 
deep light warm sand, which to the inexperienced eye looks as though 
it were too poor to produce any valuable vegetable growth. In those 

laces where water runs through it for a few days, all the mould is 

issolved and carried off, leaving a white and almost pure sand, The 
soil is so dry that cultivation is possible only with the assistance of 
irrigation. The Sacramento vineyards are also planted in sandy 
loam. The olive, the orange, the fig and the vine are thrifty and 
astonishingly pruductive in the vicinity +f Los Angelus> In Madeira 
the vines are mostly planted in sandy and stony soil, The soil 
round Sorrento in Italy is very nearly as light and sandy as any 
portion of the peninsula of Florida, and vineyards and olive orchards, 
and cocooneries are part of the agricultural wealth there.* 

Following the definitions of an eminent German treatise upon 
agriculture, ¢ the constituent mixtures of the soil are the earth’s 
silica, alumina, lime, and sometimes magnesia ; portions of iron and 
other elementary substances are found in it, but these latter are 
always in smaller proportions than the earth’s. Besides these 
simple substances, fertile lands contain an exceedingly compound 
matter called mould, vegetable mould, vegeto-animal earth, ete., 
which differs so materially from earth properly so called that it ought 
never to be confounded with it. To distinguish it from primitive 
earths it is designated by the Latin word humus. One of the prin- 
cipal distinctions between earths and humus is that no agent has 
been found by which the furmer can be decomposed—they cannot. be 
destroyed or changed; humus, on the contrary, is very susceptible 
of decomposition; being matter produced solely by animal vegetable 
life, it can be changed or destroyed. 

Silica and alumina are the abundant earths, lime next; magnesia, 
once confounded with earths, is now recorded as a simple substance. 
The color of all earths is pure white; the hue which they exhibit 
arises from the admixture of other substances, chiefly oxide of iron. 
Silica derives its name from silex, which as well as quartz is almost 
entirely composed of it. No acid but fluoric will dissolve it. 
Alumina is mostly contained in the compound mass called potter’s 
earth. or clay ; alumina is the earth next to silica, found most 
frequently and in great abundance in soils. It has a great affinity 
for other earths, and combined with silica, forms the compound 
called clay; clay in drying always contracts and loses a portion 
of its bulk. Lime is one of the most abundant substances in nature 
—it is a compound of calcium and oxygen. Carbonate of lime, 
known as crude lime, is the base of limestone and chalk; subjected 
to great heat, it forms quick or calcined lime, Gypsum, or 


* Journal of a Residence on a Georgia Plantation, by Frances Anne Kemble, p. 168. 
+ Principles of Agriculture, by Albert D. Thaer. 
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sulphate of lime, results from the union of lime with sulphuric 
acid. Marl is a combination of carbonate of lime and clay. The 
two bodies are frequently in*so complete a state of amalgamation 
that it is impossible to distinguish the particles of one from the 
other, even with the aid of the microscope. The agents by which 
the union has been effected have not as yet been discovered. The 
ee of lime and clay are various, sometimes equal quantities. 
agnesia is less diffusible than the earths; in its natural state it 
resembles carbonate of lime. Humus is that portion of the soil 
from which plants derive their yourishment. The richness of the 
soil, or that quality which it possesses when it is said to be fat, 
depends essentially upon the proportion of humus Which it contains. 
Th examining a soil attention ought to be directed, first, to the sand ; 
second to the clay ; and third to the humus which it contains, having 
regard also to certain alkaline and earthy salts. The quantity of 
sand and clay is found by washing, humus by burning. The pres- 
ence or absence of carbonate of lime may be determined by treating 
the soil with nitric acid slightly diluted with water. This will be 
important as a guide in the application of lime or marl as a fertilizer. 
It is therefore seen that plants would grow in pure sand or pure 
clay, or both in combination, just as readily as to quartz or slate 
rocks. All the elements of fertile soils exist in Florida—silica, 
alumina, lime, marl, humus in abundance, and an excessive vegetation. 
These are accessible to all, and skillfully combined. Compost can 
be formed, adapted to any land to make poor land rich, and to keep 
it so, *The numerous rivers, lakes, sea arms and bays which 
complete a vast system of irrigation, and thus furnish great 
facilities of water conveyance ; the natural growth, and the capa- 
bilities of the soil for the varied productions of the temperate and 
the torrid zones; and the established salubrity of the climate, leave 
nothing to be desired in Brazil or Mexico, unless, perhaps, the social 
advantages of the latter country. Even there, morning calls, visits 
and re-unions, possess the same characteristics as in other parts of 
the world. Friends meet as lovingly, talk as scandalously, fate each 
other as cordially, and lie as gracefully as in the most polished cities 
of Europe. 
+The vine, the olive, the orange and the fig are valuable productions, 
peculiarly adapted to Florida, The orange North of the 30th 
parallel of latitude is liable to injury occasionally from frost, and 
the olive and the fig do not thrive South of the line of 27:30, 
Grapes of many varieties are grown all over the State and in great 
perfection. In Key West three crops a year are produced from the 
same vine. Among the many reasons why wine making from the 
grape should be encouraged, the statement has been made from high 
authority that “ the history of the human race proves most clearly 
and without a single exception, that there never was in any nation a 
* Letter of David Ewart to the Hon. Chancellor Johnson of South Carolina, September 


Ist, 1859. 
i ad Guatemala, or the United Provinces of Central America. By Henry Dunn, New York, 
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popular development of science, literature and the fine arts, until 
after the introduction of the culture of the grape vine, or as in 
England and Sweden, after a facilitated importation gf wine. The 
latest chemical analyses have proved that wine contains combinations 
of phosphorus, which is a most important nourishment of the brain, 
and upon which its highest development depends. For the individual, 
wine may not be a condition without which no great work of the 
mind can be produced, but it isso with nations. No great minds can 
arise in a nation in which there is not a large number of men of 
great brains. Hence, the religiog of the Jews acknowledges the 
grape-vine as a gift of God after the flood to prevent another sinking 
of the human race. *Hence in the religion of Christians, the 
wine is holy as an indispensable link between the Lord and mankind. 
Hence, only Mohammedanism forbids the use of wine; of course, 
without any good effect whatever, but introducing the use of opium, 
hemp-juice and other dangerous substitutes. Hence the national 
want of wine promotes the dangerous use of alcohol, and with it 
drunkenness. 

In the wine-producing countries of Europe, Italy, which approaches 
nearest to Florida in climate, shows the highest yield to the acre, 
The average production of Europe is: 





Acres. Gallons, Gls. pr. ac’r 

Austria and her Provinces............. 2,685,950 714,000,000 265 5-6 
Greece and Grecian Islands............ 41,718 8,100,000 195 8-10 
es Lc Eins as ash hes seen bos 2,887,970 1,275,000,000 441 1-2. 

Switzerland and Belgiom.............. 76,400 2,500,000 33 3-8 

BN « Richa Mase cdsccces tke odubah 5,013,774 1,8320,000,000 186 2-7 
GeO, . xi cinvn dba dbs b «oben ceca 955,004 144,000,000 151 7-10 
Portugal ON Ck a epee saa 238,751 25,500,000 108 8-10 
as a wages uch nena eerie 11,935,442 3,490,934,000 260 4-10 
OU ss bo. divi 05 'cn ki cv ah ossecnwes 350,338 52,105,000 146 7-10 


Tonian Islands for Raisens, over 42,000,000 Ibs, 


It is thus seen the average number of acres under wine cultivation 
in Europe is 12,285,780, and the total average yield of wine is 
3,540,039,000 gallons, which at the low estimate of twenty-five 
cents per gallon gives the enormous sum of $885,009,750. This in 
Italy amounts to $110 37 per acre. The official statistics present 
1,320,000,000 gallons of wine of all kinds as an average crop in 
France. This quantity of wine in barrels of 45 gallons each, piled 
crosswise, five tiers high, would reach across the Atlantic from 
London to Washington. 

* As expressed by a modern Latin poet: 

“ Omnia vastatis ergo quum cerneret arvis, 
Desolata Deus, nobis felicia vini 


Dona dedit; tristes hominum quo munere fovit 
Reliquias mundi solatus vite ruinam.” 


(Therefore when God saw the desolation of the Deluge he gave mankind the blessed gift of 
wine, Having solaced the ruined world by the vine, He rejoiced by that present the preserved 
remnant of our race.) 

+ Throughout the whole of Persia the grape-vine is cultivated. Notwithstanding that 
most of the inhabitants profess the religion of Mohammed, they drink wine in secret, as they 
formerly did publicly. The same is practiced by the inhabitants of Turkey, Egypt and the 
Barbary States. See Grape Culture and Wine Making, by A. Haraszthy, New York, 1862. 
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Italian wines are mostly used for home consumption, though the 
small island of Sicily exports annually upwards of 25,000 barrels 
of Marsala. Candia formerly sent 200,000 casks of Malmsey to 
the Adriatic. The exports of Spainare large. Portugal sends from 
Oporto 8,320,000 gallons of the Vinos de Fectoria, to which a 
twelfth part of brandy is added after the first fermentation, when it 
becomes the port wine of commerce. Madeira formerly produced 
over 3,120,000. The African Islands of Teneriffe and the Canaries 
produce large quantities of wine. St. Michael and Pico of the 
Azores, some 3,000,000 gallons of excellent wine. Only beneath 
Italian skies can Lacrima Christi, Vino Santo, Malvasie and other 
wines of pleasing taste and exquisite bouquet be produced. Spain 
gives ue Sherry from Xexes, and from Madeira comes a wine of 
unrivaled delicacy and fragrance. The richest wines are produced 
in the Canaries, the Islands of Cyprus and in other parts of the 
Levant lying in nearly the same latitude as Florida. The wines of 
Lesbos and of Chios inspired Grecians of the classic age, and 
Horace has made the Flernian and Ceculian wines of Rome immortal. 

The Spaniards early transplanted the vine to St. Augustine, which 
is still cultivated and produces a superior wine grape. *There is 
scarcely a settlement in the State where the vine has been planted 
that it does not flourish and bear abundantly. In the forests, wild 
vines climb to the tops of the loftiest trees, or trail on the ground, 
laden with large clusters of fruit. North of Florida, the Black 
Hamburgh and other delicate European grapes can only be grown 
under glass; here they succeed as perfectly in the open air as in the 
countries where they are indigenous. 

During the war the South displayed remarkable self-sustainin 
energy, and a capacity of adaptation to changing circumstances whic! 
surprised the North. Her proudest triumph and real glory now 
consists in —— off the prejudices of the past, and-in keeping 
pace with events which follow a great political and social revolution. 

When “ Les Etats Généraux” of France assembled at the call of 
Louis XVI. in 1789, all the landed estates of the kingdom were 
owned by the church, the nobility and the crown. The State derived 
no revenue from the soil; it was either let out to “ Fermers,” who 
paid all the taxes, besides the rent, or cultivated on shares by serfs. 
This landed monopoly, which had been the corner-stone of feudalism, 
was overthrown by the Republic; lands were parceled out, sold 
very cheap, and often forced into the hands of the “ sans culottes ”— 
ie og The result of this social revolution has been wonderful. 
n the year 1789 the population of France was only 18,000,000. 
After twenty-five years of continuous and gigantic wars, when the 
battle of Waterloo reduced her to boundaries with which she began 
her career of conquest and aggrandizement, it has increased to 
28,000,000. ‘The census of 1866 shows 40,000,000. {Before her 


* Three varieties, a black, a purple anda white grape, are most esteemed. The two tirst 
named are said to have been derived from Madeira, of Cretan origin. The vines trained on 
arbors are most prolific. 

t The rate of increase has been from 1817 to 1840, 120,000 annually ; 1846 to 1857, only 1,442 
per annum. 
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great revolution, France was periodically scourged by famine ; abject 
poverty was the normal state of the French “ paysan.” 

The area of land under cultivation in grain (1789) was estimated 
at about 5,240,000, and the yield 96,000,000 bushels. In 1861 the 
area of land devoted to grain cultivation was officially reported at 
20,000,000, yielding 360,000,000 bushels. The same official statistics 
show in France 2,900,000 horses, 900,000 mules and asses, 12,000,000 
cattle, 35,000,000 sheep, 5,500,000 swine and !,000,000 goats. 

The division of landed estates is far more minute than in any other 
country of Europe or even of the United States. In a few depart- 
ments may be found estates of two hundred acres; but they are rare 
and daily becoming more so, as the law divides the realty equally 
among the children. The greater portion of the farms are now less 
than twenty acres, The tax rolls show that in 1848 there were 
5,000,000 of farmers, each paying less than one dollar taxes. With 
these sub-divisions, in the. wine districts especially, the price of land 
during the past fifty years has been on the inerease. For example, 
a lot of 24 hectares (57 acres), purchased in 1824 for 4,500 francs 
(8900), owned by the family of a gentleman now in Florida, sold in 
1859 for 180,000 franes or $36,000. 

The moral influence of the parcelment of land is not more striking 
than the material progress. In 1789 reading and writing was abso- 
lutely in the hands of the clergy—no paysan knew how to read, and 
many noblemen could not sign their contracts; no such thing as a 
public school was to be found in the whole kingdom. As a conse- 
quence, the bagnios of Toulon, Brest, Rochefort and Lorient were 
full of convicts, the prisons of the interior swarmed with criminals. 
The present state of education has advanced almost in the ratio of 
the decrease of crime. Statistics of 1861 show less crime in France 
with a population of 40,000,000 than in Ohio with a population of 
only 2,000,000. 

The great want of Florida is population. By encouraging the 
migration of a sober, industrious people to the State, skilled in the 
cultivation of the vine, the olive and the silk-worm, the door to 
- prosperity unprecedented in her history will be opened wide. 


ART. VII.—SWINTON'S ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 


Turis is the title of a late and excellent book. As a work of art, 
it is elaborate. As a commentary, it is calm and dispassionate. 
Combined with nervous energy, which always commands attention, 
the style is graceful, perspicuous and clear. Had a century elapsed 
since the termination of the campaigns on the Potomac, the author 
could not have treated the subject more dispassicnately. Recog- 
nizing this, a conviction of truth is steadily forced upon the mind of 
the reader, and false impressions, error, passion and prejudice are 
dissipated. Any history, discolored by passion, and bleared with 
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falsehood, is infamous. To its ample, and we might say, sacred, 
peee, posterity, always inquisitive, must look for precedents. Mr. 

winton has vindicated the truth of history, and for this we thank 
him. In this, too, he is fortunate. The historian who is able, 
either by earnestness of style or of logic, to impress his readers 
with his own integrity, has, at a single bound, gained an ascendency 
which will enable him to lead wherever he would. We eagerly 
follow him through e long succession of brave, brilliant and 
bloody encounters. Unvarnished truth, however, often becomes 
mere platitude, and is particularly hideous when applied to war, 
unless covered by the mantle of fancy and expression. To with- 
draw the curtain from this colossal panorama, this tragedy of forty 
stupendous acts, in which heroes eagerly offered themselves to 
martyrdom, is not, however, a mean attempt. Graceful expression 
robs war, when we read of it, of many of its horrors. 

Viewing the work before us critically, we find it often concise, 
though not obscure, bold but graceful, elaborate and classical. A 
nice perception suppresses useless circumstances, while the force of 
language conveys to the mind images so complete as to transport as 
if by magic into the very scene of the action. 

When we consider the labors and perplexities so often incidental 
to the writer of history, which are so forcibly adduced by Gibbon, 
who says (in recounting his own labors and distresses), “‘ surrounded 
on every side with imperfect fragments, always concise, often 
obscure, and sometimes contradictory, he is reduced to collect, to 
compare and to conjecture, and thus to place his conjectures in the 
rank of facts,” we find that Mr. Swinton’s labors,have been com- 
paratively light. Being a contemporary, and nearly the whole time 
an actual observer, he has had opportunities and facilities rarely 
enjoyed by the historian. A glance at the design of the work 
shows it to be full, but fullness and harmony of design, unless 
accompanied by accuracy of detail, though they leave us dazzled 
and charmed, leave us at the same time uncertain and perplexed. 
Without doubt, much of importance has escaped the observation 
of Mr, Swinton, but he has displayed great skill in detecting and 
giving prominence to the points of real weight and value, while a 
nice “ distinction of light and shade,” together with his method of 
arrangement, makes the work, on the whole, admirably complete. 

With but a passing allusion to the cause of the war, the writer 
utterly discards the ethical question of right and wrong, and his 
reflections, always calm but forcible, display nothing of the passions 
of the partisan, but rather the severe criticism of a master on the 
science of war. Grand combinations and profuund strategy are 
readily and ably discussed, the strategic march and quick evolution 
in battle are applauded or censured judiciously. The causes of 
success and failure are naturally and clearly pointed out, and with 
the true instinct of genius, the author rapidly seizes upon and 
develops the plans of campaigns conceived, matured, and acted | 
upon by the greatest generals. Himself a zealous student éf the 
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art of war, he boldly criticises the most brilliant achievements and 
signal failures of such masters as Lee and Grant. Writing at the 
moment that one of these commanders is receiving the most flat- 
tering ovations from every quarter, his strictures seem peculiarly 
bold. They are not always conveyed by implication, as in the fol- 
lowing, in which he says. 


“Tt would seem that in this War of the People it was decreed there should ; 


arise no imperial presence to become the central figure and cynosure of men’s 
eyes, Napoleon, in an outburst of haughty eloquence, exclaims that in the 
great armies of history the commander was everything. ‘It was not,’ says he, 
‘the Roman army that conquered Gaul, but Caesar; it was not the Carthagi- 
nian army that made Rome tumble at her gates, but Hannibal; it was not the 
Macedonian army that marched tothe Indus, but Alexander; it was not the 
Prussian army that defended Prussia for seven years against the three most 
powerful States of Europe, but Frederick.’ This proud apotheosis has no 
papas to the Army of the Potomac, and one must think—seeing it never 
hada great, and generally had mediocre commanders—it might be said, that 
what whatever it won, it owed not to genius, but bought with its blood.” 


That the Army of the Potomac—the “Grand Army” of the 
North, composed of the finest troops, with the most splendid and 
complete appointments ever yet borne by an army, should have 
never had, during its whole existence, a great commander, seems 
wonderful; but it is a point long since conceded by all who have 
studied the course of those “ ten campaigns and two-score battles,” 
in which more than six hundred and twenty-five thousand men 
suffered death or wounds. This fearful aggregate, when viewed 
in connection with opportunities lost, reasonably sustains Mr. 
Swinton in his assertion. 

Confronted at every point by an able adversary, the Army of the 
Potomac deserved better leaders. To the army itself he justly 
ascribes every merit. Rarely imputing fault to the materiel, he is 
constantly doing so, though never in an undignified or personal man- 
ner to the generals. After graphically describing the Army of the 
Potomac, and giving it unqualified praise for loyalty, devotion and 
labor, he turns to that of Northern Virginia, and says : 


“ Nor can there fail to arise the image of that other army that was the adver- 
sary of the Army of the Potomac—and which who can ever forget that once 
looked upon it ?—that array of tattered uniforms and bright muskets—that body 
of incomparable infantry, the Army of Northern Virginia—which for four years 
carried the revolt on its bayonets, opposing a constant front to the mighty con- 
centration of power brought against it; which receiving terrible blows did not 
fail to give the like, and which vital in all its parts died only with its annihi- 
lation.” 


This handsome tribute to a fallen foe, to brave men, who for over 
four years struggled on the bosom of Virginia, “ scornful of winter’s 
frost and summer’s sun,” bearing with them the destiny of eight 
millions of freemen, and conscious of the trust, is not unworthy of an 
able and generous writer. So often have our brave armies been re- 
_ viled_and abused by unworthy empirics who can only write abuse, 

that We feel like thanking Mr. Swinton when he does us but sheer 
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justice, From him posterity will learn that an army of heroes, 
otherwise called an “ Army of traitors,” lived confronted and dared 
to die for—a dream ! 

Lord Kames, in his Elements of Criticism, observes that to draw a 
character is the master-stroke of deseription. In this Tacitus above 
all authors excels, and for this reason he is more readily and easily 
understood, than almost any historian of ancient times. Unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Swinton seems not to have appreciated the importance 
of presenting living portraits of the prominent men whose actions he 
so freely discusses, and which he so forcibly throws before the mind 
of his readers. The fault being one of omission rather than commis- 
sion, is, however, venial. He gives us the character of leading men 
only by implication, when a full description with such judicious com- 
ments as he would make, would pass for a final judgment. We de- 
plore the omission! To his short description of Stonewall Jackson 
alone, we must look for comment upon the Confederate Generals. 
In describing the action of Chancellorsville he says: 

“ Fifty pieces of artillery vomiting their missiles athwart the night sky pour- 
ed swift destruction into the Confederate ranks. Thus the torrent was stemmed. 
But more than all, an unseen hand had struck the head and front of all this hos- 
tile menace. Jackson had received a mortal hurt ! 

“ Thus died Stonewall Jackson, the ablest of Lee’s lieutenants. Jackson was 
essentially an executive officer, and in this sphere he was incomparable. De- 
void of high mental parts, and destitute of that power of planning and combina- 
tion, and of that calm, broad military intellect which distinguished Gen. Lee, 
whom he regarded with a child-like reverence, and whose designs he loved to 
carry out, he had yet those elements of character that above all else inapire 
troops. A fanatic in religion, fully believing he was destined by Heaven to 
beat his enemy wherever he encountered him, he infused something of his own 
fervent faith into his men, and at the time of his death had trained a corps 
whose attacks in column were unique and irresistible: and it was noticed that 
Lee ventured upon no strokes of audacity after Jackson had passed away.’ 


Our author, however, designed to describe not men but war, and 
he has done it to the life. Describing the “ famous charge of Pick- 
ett’s Division at Gettysburg, we are forcibly reminded of the beauti- 
ful lines of Ossian : 


‘* As roll a thousand waves to the rocks, so Swaran’s host came on. 
As meets a rock a thousand waves, so Inisfail met Swaran.” 


Both descriptions, clothed in beautiful language, show the ad- 
vancing—compressed—and now receding lines—now moving on- 
ward in the consciousness of strength—for a moment hesitating and 
then broken, shattered and destroyed. As the waves upon the rock 
they recoil, struggle and die. 

The closing scene of the drama—the surrender of Gen. Lee and 
his brave veterans, we extract from Mr. Swinton’s pages. He says: 


“In the course of the afternoon the result of this momentous interview [the 
surrender] became known to both armies, and then all the intense, yet strangely 
diverse emotions which the intelligence was calculated to evoke, broke out in 
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manifestations that pass all words of description. On the Union side there was 
joy unmixed and unrestrained, the joy of men that had gone through great trib- 
ulation, the joy of an army that, often unfortunate and ever appreciated, saw at 
length unparalleled labors crowned by the illustrious success, On the Con- 
federate side there was a kind of joy too—such sad joy as men feel when a long 
agony is over. Yet there could not fail to be deep anguish in their hearts ; and 
this burst forth when Gen. Lee rode through the ranks, Whole lines of battle 
rushed up to their beloved old chief, and choking with emotion, struggled with 
each other to wring him once more by the hand. Men who had fought through- 
out the war, and knew what the agony and bumiliation of that moment must 
be to him, strove with a refinement of unselfishness and tenderness which he 
alone could fully appreciate to lighten his burden and mitigate his pain. With 
tears pouring down both cheeks, Gen. Lee at length commanded voice enough 
to say, ‘ Men, we have fought through the war together. I have done the best 
that Icould for you.’ Not an eye that looked on that scene was dry.” 


In closing the book, we feel that the writer has faithfully executed 
his task ; and although an invidious and unworthy vanity might have 
led us, by close and critical scrutiny, to the detection of errors and 
inaccuracies, we do not feel that it is our province to do this. 


ART. VIII.— USURPERS AND TYRANTS—ORIGIN OF GOVERNMENT. 


Ir is strange that so-called philosophers should be continually 
indulging in 4 priori speculations as to the origin and character of 
government, whilst all history is replete, almost to the exclusion of 
other matter, with accounts of the beginnings of new forms of 
political governments, and governments on a small scale originate 
daily within the sphere of every one’s observation. They are all 
identically alike, in origin and in character—all begin in usurpation, 
and all are continued by force. Never did a government, paternal, 
patriarchal, monarchical, aristocratic, Republican, or Democratic, 
begin otherwise, and never was one otherwise continued. Indeed, 
human imagination can conceive and human ingenuity can devise 
no other mode for their inception or continuance. 

Usurpers who have beheaded or expelled weak, imbecile and 
effete dynasties, and instituted new forms of government, or modi- 
fied old ones, and tyrants who have, by rigid rule and inexorable 
force, sustained and continued such usurped power, have justly been 
considered the greatest of mankind. Such were the Cesars in 
Rome, the Capets in France, and the Plantagenets and Tudors in 
England. The Plantagenets and Tudors were almost half of them 
usurpers, and most of them tyrants. Those who were not tyrants 
were too amiable for rule, unpopular with their subjects, and, like 
the Stuarts of England and Louis XVI. of France, invited and 
begat revolution and usurpation by their very virtues—virtues that 
would have adorned private life, but which disqualified them for 
imperial dominion. But it is not only in Rome, France, and Eng- 
land that we find government beginning with usurpation. Every 
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dynasty in Europe, nay, in the world, began with usurpation, more 
or less obvious and flagrant. 

We see the: parental family government, the types and probably 
the first of all government, beginning every day, not by consent, 
compact, or contract, but in all cases by usurpation. Parents 
never ask their children whether they shall govern them or not. 
They assume or usurp government over them, and continue to 
govern them, not by persuading or reasoning with them, but by 
arbitrary force, formerly by oceasional salutary applications of the 
rod, now by locking them up, making them study and recite a chap- 
ter or so from the Bible, putting them to bed in the daytime, or 
denying them their meals. Still, in the family, all rule begins by 
usurpation, and is continued by physical force. To persuade chil- 
dren, servants, or other subordinates to perform one’s requirements, 
undermines authority, destroys respect, fear and prestige, and in- 
vites disobedience and insubordination. To give reasons for our 
commands to inferiors is the extreme of folly, for we thus encourage 
dissent and provoke argument, and should the inferior be a more 
ingenious reasoner than ourselves, he might overcome us in argu- 
ment, and to be consistent we should have to withdraw our com- 
mands, however proper, because, having appealed to the forum of 
logic, and the decision being against us, we should abide by that 
decision. To permit subordinates to reason with us, is to bring in 
question the infallibility of our own judgments, and, infullibility 
gone, the whole structure of human government falls to the 
ground. It all consists in “ the right divine to govern wrong,” the 
chances being, however, that in nine cases out of ten, those in 
power will govern rightly. 

Children, servants, slaves, subjects and all other inferiors, should 
obey their superiors, without questioning the propriety of their 
requirements, until tyranny becomes intolerable. Then rebellion or 
revolution become duties. We may rebel against superiors, but 
they should never permit us to argue and dispute with them, Ask 
any sea-captain or army officer if we are not right. The right of 
private judgment may be very innocently, if not very profitably, 
employed in building up and governing Utopias in the closet, but 
cannot safely be exercised in the practical walks of life, for it begets 
anarchy. “ Obey the powers that be,” usurpative or not, is the 
dictate of universal experience, of nature andof God. All estab- 
lished government is of divine right, and the doctrine is so admi- 
rably expressed and expounded by the Apostles that we quote from 
them: “ Render to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s ;” “ Let every 
soul be subject to the higher powers: for there is no power but of 
God: the powers that be are ordained of God; whoever, therefore, 
resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God; and they that 
resist shall receive to themselves damnation.” “ Put them in mind 
to be subject to principalities and powers, and to obey magistrates.” 
“‘Submit yourself to every ordinance of man, for the Lord’s sake ; 
whether it be the King as supreme; or unto governors as unto 
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them that are sent by him for the punishment of evil-doers; and 
the praise of them that do well.” Not a word is to be found in 
the Scriptures about social contracts, free Governments and consent 
Governments. Such paradoxical absurdities are medern inventions 
of silly charlatans and of ignorant demagogues. 

In looking to political Governments in Europe, it is obvious 
enough that their Governments began with usurpation, and are con- 
tinued by force. This fact, though not so obvious, is equally true 
of our Republican institutions, State and Federal. They, in their 
present forms, originated in the revolution that threw off from us 
the dominion of England. That revolution was a series of usur- 
pations of power, from beginning to end—as are all revolutions. It 
was originated by afew master-spirits, and carried on and controlled 
by thtm. The people but acquiesced, submitted and obeyed. Re- 
publics, like mouarchies, begin with usurpation ; but whilst monar- 
chies are only initiated by usurpation, and carried on afterwards 
without it, elective republics and democracies can only be sustained 
and. carried by a continually recurring series of usurpations; for 
every election, from that of a constable up to that of a President, is 
preceded by acts of usurpation, by public meetings, nominating 
conventions, caucuses, &c. These bodies assume or usurp power, 
control parties, and thus keep alive and control Governments, 
although not recognized by the law or constitution as a part of the 
Government, or as having any power whatever. 

Nominating bodies are themselves gotten up and controlled by 
the grossest usurpation. A few self-constituted political leaders get 
up @ meeting at a cross-road, or a court-house. Some one usurps 
the power to call some one to the chair, and the Chairman, on 
motion of some one, appoints a committee to make nominations. 
These nominations made, and the party considers itself in that 
county, state, or district, bound to sustain the nominees. Thus, by 
daily and continued usurpations of power, are our Governments, 
State and Federal, kept a-going, and thus only can they be sus- 
tained, renewed, and kept in action. The consent of the people is 
not given, nor even asked. They quietly submit to and endorse the 
nominations, or even where they protest against them, are forced to 
obey the nominees after their election. 

No new Congress, convention, or public meeting whatever can go 
into operation or be organized for action, except by an act of usurpa- 
tion on the part of some one who undertakes to call the meeting to 
order, and to call some one to the chair, Of necessity, therefore, 
all government begins by usurpation. Even military usurpers 
usually get some friend or friends to take the initiative for them ; 
but they are none the less usurpers. The machinery by which 
civilians virtually usurp power is less apparent, and is not accom- 
panied by force; yet they too are self-appointed and self-elected, 
for by means of their friends they set the machinery in motion that 
attains the desired result. “Modesty is a quality that highly 
adorns a woman,” but is a sad incumbrance to a man. — In fact, it is 
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only self-elected men that are fitted for rule. He who has not con- 
fidence in himself never deserves the confidence of others. Timid 
rulers are the worst of rulers. The courage that usurps power 
generally sustains a man in wielding it with confidence, calm delibe- 
ration and ability. Military usurpers have ever made the wisest 
and greatest sovereigns, because they possessed most physical and 
moral courage, had most confidence in themselves, and thereby 
commanded the confidence, respect and obedience of others. 





ART. 1X.—NATIONAL DEBT A NATIONAL BLESSING. 


Att debt, private, corporate or national, is a blessing, for debt is 
the great and only motive power of civilized society, that begets all 
wealth, prosperity and enlightenment, and advances human progress. 
This proposition is easily comprehended and explained, but, “ that 
National Debt alone is a blessing,” can never be comprehended or 
explained, for the proposition is false. Tis true, debt like steam 
may be applied excessively, and beget explosions; yet society, as 
now organized, would be as erect and motionless without debt as 
a steamboat without steam, 

‘The creditor and debtor classes of society are the property holders 
and the non-property holders. All capitalists are property holders, 
and that being a scientific and generic term, we shall hereafter em- 
ploy it instead of “ property holders.” Capital is power, the only 
power almost that keeps society at work in the absence of domestic 
servitude. But it is a far more all-pervading and efficient power than 
that defunct institution. We whites of the South own all the cap- 
ital of the South, and shall continue to own it, for the negro is not 
a money-making animal. We are the creditor class, the negroes the 
debtor class. When they ceased to be slaves, they at once became 
debtors. Debtors without property; yet not bankrupts or insolvents. 
Their debts cling to them like the shirt of Nessus. To live, they 
must labor for some capitalist, and no capitalist will employ them 
in any capacity, without sharing the profits of their Jabor. Every 
stroke of work by the negro goes in part to pay the endless debt 
which liberty imposes on him. Well it is for society that such is 
the case. Is not debt in this form a blessing ? 

The abolition of the relation of master and slave begets the rela- 
tion of debtor and creditor, We must quietly and cheerfully accept 
and submit to the change, and make the most of it. Debt, all must 
see, is a far more efficient motive power than slavery ; and hence 
those societies are most industrious, wealthy and progressive, where 
there are abundance of paupers to work, and abundance of capitulists 
to keep them at work. All the world says, too, that capital or debt 
is a far more humane motive power than slavery, although it com- 
pels men to work harder, and taxes their labor more, for the benefit 
of the creditor or capitalist class; who consequenj)y grow rich much 
faster than masters, and have fewer cares, troubles and responsibili- 
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ties. Let usaccept as true, humane and Christian, what all the world 
says is so, and apply the lash of capital or debt to the negro, just 
as strenuously as it is applied elsewhere to the white laboring man. 
Then, and not till then, will the humanitarians of Faneuil Hall, and 
of Exeter Hall, believe our conversion to be sincere, and welcome us 
into the ranks of genuine hard-working, practical philanthropists. 

But the relation of debtor and creditor, arising from the ownership 
of material, tangible capital by the few, and the want of such capital 
by the many, will not of itself suffice to beget a high state of wealth, 
civilization, prosperity and progress. 

As a driving power, intangible, immaterial, representative capital, 
such as paper money, government stock, bank stock, and credit or 
paper evidences of debt in their various forms, are far more efficient 
than material, tangible capital or property. It is easy to associate 
and combine representative or moneyed capital in large masses, and 
thereby to associate and combine large masses of labor for great 
works and undertakings. It is not the landholders and houseowners 
that build roads and canals, or that build cities and adorn the coun- 
try with splendid public and private edifices; but the owners of rep- 
resentative, intangible capital, who must thus employ it or suffer it 
to remain idle. A large portion of this capital is now invested in 
National debt, and if that debt were repudiated, much of the power 
which now employs and propels labor would be lost, In such an 
event all business would stagnate, laborers become idlers, and society 
retrograde. The laboring poor pay all debts and taxes, because they 
are the only producers. e more heavily a country is indebted 
and the more heavily taxed (up to the repudiating or exploding 
point) the better, provided the debt is due at home; for the larger 
will be the profits of the creditor class, from the increased labor of 
the working classes. And these profits will not be expended in the 
erection of dirty, dingy cottages, such as the poor would build, if cap- 
italists and governments allowed them to retain the profits of their 
own labor, but in great public and private works, that adorn, improve 
and strengthen a country and speed the car of human progress. No 
people need the propelling power of representative or moneyed cap- 
ital so much as we of the South, We Lies little but our lands left, 
but if we can induce capitalists, mechanics, manufacturers, bankers, 
and skilled laborers of all kinds from the North to settle among us, 
they by their various new trades, pursuits and undertakings, would 
soon give a three-fold value to our lands. We are entirely sincere in our 
invitation, and do not invite common laborers, because they would 
have to associate and compete with the négroes. Of these negroes, 
we have still a plenty not only for ourselves, but for our Northern 
friends who may settle among us. For common field and menial 
purposes, their Jabor is much cheaper, and quite as efficient as that 
of white working people. 

National debt is nothing more, when analyzed, than private debt, 
under a sounding and imposing name. The debt is due to private in- 
dividuals, the creditors of government, and government is their 
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agent to collect the interest, nominally, from the capitalists of the 
country, but really from the working classes, who pay all debts, be- 
cause they create or produce all value. If all debt (up to the 
bursting point) be a blessing, then is a national debt a blessing ;— 
that is, if you leave out of consideration the well-being of the work- 
ing classes—and under the new lights that have beamed in upon us 
since we were honored by a membership in free, Christian, enlight- 
ened and humane society, we cannot but believe that. the condition 
of the working classes, unless they be negro slaves, should never be 
taken into consideration by statesmen, philosophers, Christians, or 
philanthropists. 

It was the votes of the Northern working people that brought on the 
late war. It was they who thereby cages © and willfully incurred 
our present enormous national debt. Surely, they should be 
made to pay it. It does not become us whose fields they ravaged, 
whose houses, villages, and cities they burned, whose men they murder- 
ed, whose women they insulted, and whose people they impoverished, 
to sympathize with them under their self-imposed burdens. In free- 
ing the negroes, they have not enslaved themselves, but they have 
mortgaged or sold their limbs and their labor, for endless generations. 
They have learned how to bear heavy taxes, and taught their gov- 
ernments, state and federal, how to impose them. They never will 
be taxed less, They are not slaves, but debtors—born debtors, 
and such they and their posterity will ever remain. They have sold 
not their persons, but their labor. Their creditors, the capitalists, 
say that their labor is most valuable without their persons, and 
hence, “ free labor is cheaper than slave labor.” 

We will not rest our theory that debt of every kind is a blessing 
on mere reasoning. 

The people of Syria, Persia, Arabia, and of the whole Ottoman 
Empire, are of the white race, and naturally the equals of any of 
that race; but for want of national debt, taxation and private debt, 
society stagnates and retrogrades, and the people have become half 
barbarous, Let governments impose heavy taxes, and divide society 
into debtor and creditor classes, as in New York, and Western Asia 
would soon become as prosperous, wealthy and enlightened as New 
York ; for she is better situated, just on the lines of ancient trade, 
and of the earliest civilization. But put her in debt, and the credi- 
tor class would build up cities and other improvements superior to 
her renowned ones of ancient times. < 

Western Asia abounds with slaves ; slaves of the white race, and 
superior in information and intelligence to their masters. These 
slaves are an aristocratic caste, who look down with contempt upon 
the poor free whites around them. The highest offices in the State 
are filled by them. Yet as aclass they areas idle and as indolent as 
the Lazaroni of Naples. Even with domestic slavery, society stag- 
nates and retrogrades where there is no national debt and little tax- 
ation. 

Whilst, however, we think national debt a blessing, it is under 
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this condition and restriction, “ that the debt be due at home.” If the 
national debt be due to foreigners, ther its interest is annually or 
biennially abstracted from the debtor nation, and carried over to the 
creditor nation, to be invested in the erection of durable improve- 
ments in the creditor nation. This process, carried on for a century, 
must impoverish the debtor nation and enrich the creditor nation. 
Our national debt is a blessing so far as it is due-to our own people, 
a curse in so far as it is owing to foreigners. 

The poor or working classes are better off in New York or Eng- 
land than in Western Asia, because in those countries they get em- 
ployment and wages, and all the employers cheat, tax, or exploit 
them of at least one-half the products or results of their labor; the 
half left to them is five times as much as the poor Western Asiatic 
gets, who is rarely employed at all. 


ART, X.—THE INVITING FIELDS OF ARKANSAS. 


Tue State of Arkansas extends from 33 deg. to 36} deg. north lati- 
tude, and from 914 deg. to 94 deg. west longitude, and has an area of 
53,000 square miles. Although admitted into the Federal Union in 
1836, she still possesses many of the characteristics of a new State, and 
offers a rich field for the capitalist, the artisan, and the farmer espe- 
cially, since the desolation of war has rendered productive industry 
unusually necessary and remunerative. The internal resources of the 
State can hardly be exaggerated. Eight rivers—the St. Francis, 
Black, White, Arkansas, Saline, Bayou Bartholomew, Ouachita, and 
Red—all navigable, to a greater or less extent, and with numerous 
tributaries, themselves navigable at certain seasons, flow through it 
to the Mississippi, and contribute to a fertility and diversity of soil 
unsurpassed on the globe. But the testimony of thoroughly scientific 
men is probably better than our own, with regard to the quality 
of soil. The celebrated Dr. Peter, of Louisville, says that “ Ar- 
kansas may boast, amongst her river bottoms and in her cretaceous 
and lower silurian soils, of as fertile lands as any on the continent. 
Some of her soils are so rich in carbonate of lime, that they may be 
classed as marls, rather than soi/s. Others contain so much Oxide 
of Iron, that they resemble in color, as probably in composition, the 
famous red soil of the Island of Cuba, on which the best cigar tobac- 
co is raised. Others, again, may be employed as a cheap pigment 
for common pointing, being of the nature of red ochre or Spanish 
brown ; which are found to be amongst the best paints which can be 
used for the preservation of wood, &c., which is exposed to the 
weather.” 

The disposition, moreover, of the arable land of the State is emi- 
nently favorable to its itsdevelopment. The great diversity of soil, 
to which allusion has already been made, the succession of hills and 
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valleys, the number of creeks and springs, the rivers traversing 
nearly every section of the State, and her great mountains, conspire 
to produce a diffusion of advantages that renders every county in the 
State desirable for settlement. 

Within the limits proposed in this circular, it will be impossible 
to particularize to any considerable extent. Allusion, however, may 
be made in a general way to the productions of different localities. 
In Northern Arkansas all the grains, such as Wheat, Oats, Rye, Bar- 
ley, and Corn, are grown with great success, and the Apple, the 
Pear, the Peach, the Quince, and the Grape, and all species of the 
Melon, thrive most abundantly. South of and along the Arkansas 
River, which cuts the State inton early two equal parts, from north- 
west to south-east, all these fruits are grown, equally as well, and 
others of a more tropical nature, such as the Fig and Apricot, are 
easily produced; and as for the variety and quality of Garden 
Vegetables, Arkansas stands unrivaled. Cotton is, nevertheless, the 
great staple of the State, and for years to come its cultivation will 
unquestionably be remunerative in a high degree. Her uplands pro- 
duce from 800 to 1,200 pounds of seed cotton per acre. On the creek 
and river bottoms and other favorable localities from 1,500 to 2,000 
pounds of seed cotton per acre are easily produced. In the valleys 
of various streams, scattered here and there throughout the State, 
the walnut, pawpaw, elm, box elder, pecan, and other trees, that in- 
dicate a varied and fertile soil, thrive in great profusion. And pass- 
ing along her larger rivers, observers are struck with the quantity 
and size of the timber growing upon their banks. In the southern 
portion of the State the forests of white oak are immense, from 
which, in former years, great quantities of staves were made and 
sent to the New Orleans market; and from this section came also 
the famous Cypress rafts that supplied with logs the mills of the 
Lower Mississippi. ‘The timber on the uplands is abundant. It 
consists principally of the Black, White, Red, and Post Oaks, 
Hickory, Yellow Pine, Dogwood, and Maple, while along the mar- 
gins of the little streams there may be seen the Walnut, Beech, Elm 
and Gum. 

Arkansas has also medicinal springs of great value, especially the 
Hot Springs, in Hot Spring county, south-west of Little Rock. The 
latter possess, in fact, most remarkable qualities. Many of them 
have a temperature ranging at the fountain-head as high as 148 deg. 
Fahrenheit, surpassing the Warm Springs of Virginia in this respect 
by 50 deg., and having a most potent effect in the cure of many dis- 
eases. Says the lamented Dr. David Dale Owen, late State Geolo- 
gist: “In many forms, of chronic diseases especially, the effects of 
these Springs are truly astonishing. The copious diaphoresis which 
the hot-bath establishes, opens, in itself, a main channel for the ex- 
— of principles injurious to health, made manifest by its pecu- 
iar odor. A similar effect in a diminished degree is also effected by 
drinking the hot water, a common, indeed almost universal, practice 
among invalids at the Hot Springs. 
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‘The impression produced by the hot douche, as above described, 
is indeed powerful, arousing into action sluggish and torpid secre- 
tions; the languid cireulation is thus purified of morbific matters, 
and thereby renewed vigor and healthful action are given, both to 
the absorbents, lymphatics, and to the excretory apparatus, a com- 
bined effect, which no medicine is capable of accomplishing.” 

The mineral resources of Arkansas are also of undoubted su- 

riority, and will richly repay investigation and development. 

pen this subject, Dr. Owen again says: “There are resources of 
the State in ores of zine, manganese, iron, lead and copper, marble, 
whet and hone-stones, rock crystal, paints, nitre-earths, kaolin, gran- 
ite, freestone, limestone, marls, green sand, marly limestones, grind- 
stones, and slate, which may well justify the assertion that Arkansas 
is destined to rank as one of the.richest mineral States in the Union. 
Her zine ores compare very favorably with those of Silesia, and her 
argentiferous galena far exceeds in per centage of silver the average 
ores of other countries. Her novaculite rock cannot be excelled in 
fineness of texture, beauty of color, and sharpness of grit. 

“ Her Crystal Mountains stand unrivaled for extent; and their 
— are equal in brilliancy and transparency to any in the world. 

umerous iron regions have been discovered, many of which are 

well worthy the examination of the iron-master. Wide belts of 
country have been indicated where marble prevails. Sources have 
been pointed out where the best lime-stones can be procured, both 
for burning lime, making hydraulic cement, and for the improve- 
ment of land, as mineral fertilizers and physical ameliorators of the 
soil.” 
The State possesses, also, great advantages in her coal formations. 
The Illinois coal fields, covering parts of Indiana, of Western Ken- 
tucky, and of Illinois, throw out spurs into Arkansas. Coal has al- 
ready, indeed, been found and surveyed in twelve counties of the 
State, and in those that are farthest from the great coal basin, which 
extends east of the Mississippi, a fact said by scientific men to be in- 
dicative of a superior quality of coal, for the reason, as stated by 
Dr. Owen, that the farther the spurs are removed from the centre 
of the coal basin, the more valuable becomes the coal, from the sear- 
city of the combustible material. Thus arises the great value of the 
coal strata of Western Arkansas, offering safe returns to capital, and 
inviting the construction of railroads, in a manner that will not long 
remain unheeded. Promising surface indications of petroleum have 
likewise been discovered in the vicinity of Little Rock and elsewhere, 
and the “ Arkansas Petroleum Company ” has been projected, with 
the prospect of a complete organization within a reasonable length 
of time. 

The climate of Arkansas may be designated as neither too cold in © 
winter nor too warm in summer. In the shelter of the valleys in 
the northern and of the cane-breakers in the southern part of the 
State, stock not only survive, but keep in good condition the entire 
winter. The fierce northers experienced in Texas are wholly un- 
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known in Arkansas. But, aside from the inducements of soil, cli- 
mate and production, Congress made, in times past, several valuable 
donations of land to the State. 

The following Report, in regard to the great resources of Arkan- 
sas, emanates from a committee of the Arkansas Immigration Aid 
Society :— 

Corton.—It is almost unnecessary to say much of this important staple. It is 
-known that for many years Arkansas has ranked among the first, if she has not 
attained to the very first prominence as a Cotton growing State. Though some 

_ States have produced more bales, it is questionable if any have averaged more 
seed cotton to the acre, or produced, considering all its properties, a better 
staple. Arkansas cotton has always commanded as high a price as the cotton 
of any other State, except, perhaps, the Sea Island cotton, on the coast of 
Georgia. 

Ta the southern and south-western sections of the State, especially on the Ar- 
kansas, Ouachita, and Red River bottom lands, crops will average from 1,000 
to 1,500 lbs. per acre, whilst along the whole eastern border of our State in the 
fine alluvial soil of the Mississippi bottom from the Missouri border to the Lou- 
isiana line, cotton is everywhere planted and yields abundantly. 

One of our committee, in the year 1856, witnessel the counting of the bolls 
and squares on a single cotton plant, grown on the plantation of R. H. Douglas, 
of Arkansas county, which reached over seven hundred in number. This was 
of the famous “ Boyd prolific” seed, and is only quoted as evidence of how 
congenial a home the cotton plant finds in the climate and soil of this State, 

= the Northern part of Arkansas, cotton is raised for home consumption prin- 
cipally. 

“4 everywhere throughout the State, on the uplands as well as the bottoms, 
it may be made a source of profit. 

Corn.—Arkansas has, without exaggeration, the very best climate, with the 
greatest variety of soils for the production of this all-important grain. 

In the valleys of the north, on the hillsand bottom lands of the south, on all 
the margins of the streams, wherever land is at all cultivated, there you will 
find this universal life-supporting grain. It can be planted from March to July, 
and will, according to the care bestowed in its culture, yield an abundant return. 
With the most careless cultivation, and the land in its natural state, 25 to 30 
bushels per acre is common, while on good soil, with systematic and intelligent 
labor, from 40 to 60 bushels to the acre are often raised—corn has been known 
to have been planted on the 4th day of July, and a full crop gathered on the 
15th October. Corn in this State rarely fails, It is the universal crop for rich 
and poor, food for man and beast, and only calls for the slightest efforts of in- 
dustry to reward the husbandman, It grows on the poor uplands—it grows on 
the rich bottoms—it grows on the Prairies, and in fact may be considered in its 
native home in Arkansas, 

Tosacco,—This is not a staple product of our State, but when cultivated, fully 
repays the labor bestowed upon it. When we say tobacco is not a staple, we 
mean that the planters, as a class, do not plant or cultivate it to the same ex- 
tent or with the expectation of realizing as large a profit as they do on cotton ; 
but this we do say, that Arkansas soil and climate are particularly favorable for 
tobaceo, Formerly there was not a negro cabin in the State, but what had its 

- little patch of tobacco. Some fine crops have been raised on the borders of 
Grand Prairie, in what is now Arkansas county. In Crawford county, 
which adjoins the Indian Territory on the west, it has been cultivated for many 
ears with success. One interesting fact has been elicited in its culture, which 
is, that the crops raised from the Cuba seed are only second in quality and fla- 
vor to that of the Cuba tobacco itself. 
It may be set down, therefore, as a fixed fact, that tobaceo may be profitably 
raised in Arkansas. 
Wueat.—This grain was formerly but little attended to in Arkansas, but of 
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late years it has been more generally cultivated, and at the present time a crop 
of w forms a part of every well- ted farm, It is sown from the last of 
October to the first of December, and is generally reaped during the month fol- 
lowing the first week in May. The ave yield of the State may be put down 
at from 12 to 20 bushels per acre, though owing to drought, excessive rains, 
or rust, that yield would be much reduced. 

North-western Arkansas has hitherto been the great wheat producing region, 
the bushel averaging in weight 60 Ibs., while in some instances, well authenti- 
cated, it has risen as high as 70 Ibs. 

It may be mentioned here in connection with this subject, that bottom lands 
which have been long cultivated in cotton and corn will, when sown down in 
wheat, give a luxuriant and abundant yield. 

It is considered safe to assert that wheat may be profitably raised in any part 
of the State of Arkansas. 

Grasses.—The native grasses of Arkansas are unrivaled for luxuriance. 
Where not impeded by the rank undergrowth, the grass of the bottoms is pecu- 
liarly relished by stock. 

On certain soils, as for instance, the black buckshot lands, crops of red clover 
have been cut for eight years in succession, without renewal, and with but little 
diminution in the yield of the later crops, The blue grass imported from Ken- 
tucky has been completely naturalized in Arkansas, and in some sections of the 
State, one may travel for miles on roads going through the bottoms, and see 
the beautiful blue grass domesticating itself in the woods, and furnishing a rich 
and beautiful pasture. The grass on the Prairies, it is well known, feeds large 
herds of cattle, and though burned down almost every year, still comes up afresh 
in the Spring. Latterly a grass called the Mezquite has been tried with some 
success. Hungarian s also yields abundantly, while the millet for many 
years has been sown by the planters, and has been found prolific and service- 
able. - 

Botanists have discovered and registered thirty-five different kinds of grasses 
in Arkansas, the most valuable of which are the bent or herd grass, the red top 
grass, the mezquite grass, the meadow , and the fescue grass; the Ben- 
gal grass and the Hungarian are everywhere cultivated for hay. The grass 
called Timothy is cultivated, and grows luxuriantly in the bottoms. It may be 
asserted confidently that Arkansas is rich in grasses, and their cultivation will 
fully repay the farmer. 

Oats, Bartey anpD Rye—Are all cultivated in Arkansas. The first of these 
thrives remarkably well, and always brings a good price in market. Barley and 
rye are sown to help out the farmer in his feed for stock, and will thrive well 
and yield fair returns. 

Your committee do not assert that hemp or rice are cultivated to any extent 
in Arkansas, but they do assert that hemp has been seen to grow luxuriantly 
in particular places in the sheltered bottoms, and also that they have seen a field 
of about five acres in rice in Bradley county. But these are exceptions, and we 
pass them over as not being common to the State. 

The climate and soil of Arkansas are admirably adapted to the culture of the 
different fruits, from those grownin more io Pm atitudes to those which 
more nearly approach the tropics. 

Apples, pears, peaches, plums, apricots, strawberries, etc,, flourish luxu- 
riant, 

Aprtes.—In the northern and western counties the apple is cultivated with 
great success, trees yielding abundantiy the richest and most highly pe va- 
rieties of this fruit. Fine orchards are seen on almost every farm. The Shan- 


non pippin, considering all its properties, is perhaps as fine a fruit as is grown 
in any country. Large, pale-yellow, melting, juicy, and delicious, and a variety 
peculiar to the State of Arkansas. It was brought here by a nurseryman from 
Ohio, some 20 years ago, and the label having been lost upon fruiting it, it took 
the name of the producer, so much changed and improved by climate, that it is 
nowhere mentioned in the horticultural works. 

Many of the varieties brought south have been greatly improved, whilst 
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those unsuited have been rejected, so that the fruits herein mentioned have been 
tested for years as to their climatic ada 

The “ Kentucky Red” is another splendid specimen of the apple, pronounced 
by the Cincinnati Horticultural Society the “Great Unknown,” which bears 
cbunieniia the finest and most beautiful fruit. This is also peculiar to Arkan- 
sas and the Southern part. of Missouri. 

Some of the varieties which have perfectly succeeded by the long trial are, in 
addition to the above, the early harvest, sweet bough, fall pippin, yellow bell 
flower, rambo, carthouse, limber twig, wine sap, swarr, English russet, and 
monstrous pippin. The earlier varieties succeed best in the southern part of 
the State, and the fall and winter in the northern section. 

Pears of the most delicious kinds are successfully cultivated with but little 
trouble and with great success; such as the Bartlett, B) oods, American, 
Julienne St. Germain, Duchess d’Angouleme (on quince), Flemish beauty, 
Beurre brown, Fondant d’Autumne, or Belle lucrative, White and Gray Doy- 
enne, Winter nelis, and that paragon of excellence, the Secke’. Pears are as 
little subject to blight in Arkansas as elsewhere in the United States. The Bart- 
lett being, as in many other localities, most subject to that disease. 

Peacnes.—Arkansas is emphatically the land and the home of the 
Here it delights to develop itself into the richest and most delicious flavor and 
beautiful proportions, Here it rarely ever fails. On the Arkansas River, pro- 
tected by the warm and kindly soil, it never misses, We look for the season of 
the peach in this State as certainly as we do for the summer. Go where you 
will over the State, the beauty and profusion of this fruit alike charm the eye 
and gratify the taste. Every little farm has its peach-orchard, many of the 
trees being proprgpted from the seed. From these spring new and rich varie- 
ties, conclusively demonstrating the adaptedness of this country peculiarly to 
this fruit. It is only necessary to mention a few of the budded varieties which 
have been cultivated for years. Serratel Evwly York, Royal Geo (a 
very splendid fruit), Grosse Migprnnn, Large Early York, Morris White. Early 
Newington, Crawford’s Early, Heath, Chinese Cling (a magnificent peach), to- 
gether with all the rich and delicious varieties of the famous Indian 

h. 

Petar Grare.—This fruit has not been extensively cultivated, yet the trials 
made prove conclusively that the climate and soil ob Arkansas are well adapted 
to its culture, In many localities grapes of every hue, size, and flavor, grow 
almost in juxtaposition, in wild and graceful profusion. Many of these have 
been domesticated, and have proved good. The imported varieties which have 
been tried, meet with encouraging success; they are the Catawba, a grape that 
rarely ever fails, and produces large crops; Diana, Delaware, To-Kalon, Con- 
cord, and Norton’s Virginia Seedling. 

Your committee are of the opinion that the day is not far distant when 
Arkansas will take a prominent stand as a Grape-growing State. Be- 
sides the fruits above enumerated, apricots, nectarines, plums, cherries, and 
fine strawberries abound. Of this latter fruit a bushel and a half has been 
gathered at one picking, from a plat of ground not exceeding 30 feet square. 

The Chickasaw plum is also indigenous to the State; when planted close, 
it makes a hedge almost impervious, and fully equal to the much talked of 
Osage Orange or Bois d'Are. 

The Fig tree may be found all over the State. At certain favorable seasons 
it produces well. It likes a sheltered situation. We have known this tree en- 
tirely bitten down by the sharp frosts which sometimes occur in February, but 
it invariably shoots out again with the first warm breath of spring, and will 
yield its fruit the following summer. 

As regards Garden vegetables ger bs | can be raised that is desirable. The 
whole family of melons flourish well in Arkansas. Watermelons savory and 
refreshing to the taste, and of great size, grow without any trouble to the 
planter. We have seen them 45 lbs. in weight. Of the well known pumpkin 
every one has seen it grow to great perfection in all sections of the State. 
They grow to such a size that it is often difficult to lift them into a wagon. 
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The Sweet Potato, so universally known and sought after, is cultivated by 
every farmer in Arkansas, This famous root oo abundantly in Arkansas, A 
few slips planted out make food for a whole family. We have known 300 
bushels gathered from a single acre. The Yam Potato is much liked, though 
there is a large red variety, weighing from two to three pounds each, which eat - 
remarkably well. 

The Trish Potato also does well in Arkansas, some early varieties being ready 
for the table in May. We have seen a very fine specimen of vegetable called 
the Red Meshannoe, which was raised a few miles below the city of Little Rock, 
and which always brought the highest price in the market. ~ 

While writing this report, your committee have been infsrmed by a gentle- 
man of reliability, living in the vicinity of Little Roek, that he has succeeded 
in bringing the sweet almond to maturity, and that the trees are dojxg well. 

We have thus, in the preceding report, endeayoted to give a brief, but a true 
statement of the staple products of our State, of her fruits, her grains, her 

es. We have been necessarily compelled to be very brief, in order to cover 
the whole ground. It may be asserted of Arkansas as of other States, that in- 
dustry will meet its reward, and that he who plants his crop and attends to it, 
will assuredly be bountifully rewarded for his labor. 
J. A. DIBBELL, M. D., for 25 years a resident of 
Crawford county, Ark. 
C. LANGTREE, Author of Langtree’s sectional 
map of Ark., and 28 years a resi- 
dent of Little Rock. 
Hox. LIBERTY BARTLETT, Judge of 5th Judi- 
cial Circuit, Ark. 


ART, XI.—SKETCHES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


No. 4. 
Brunswick House Horet, Lonpox, August 25, 1866. 


Dear Review: Something like a general taste for art may be 
inferred in the English people, if we may argue from the crowd of 
Englishmen and women who, on every day, throng the rooms of the 


NATIONAL GALLERY. 


More than a half dozen large apartments are embraced in this insti- 
tution, and their utmost capacity is taxed, to accommodate the mul- 
titude of visitors, who go daily to feast upon the creations of the 
brush that illuminate their walls. 

An attempt to epitomize the National Gallery would be out of keep- 
ing with the plan of these letters, and would, on the whole, I think, 
be a stupid undertaking; for a large proportion of the collection 
seems commonplace enough. Modestly disclaiming all pretensions 
to connoisseurship, and only exercising that humility of judgment 
which my disqualifications counsel. I invite your attention briefly to 
such specimensof art as addressed themselves to my uneducated taste. 

There are two pictures by Claude, called the “ Hmbarcation of St. 
Ursula,” and the “ Hmbarcation of the Queen of Sheba,” which _ 
struck me as the most exquisite samples of landscape painting in the 
Gallery. I am not positive in what special qualities it is that critics 
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agree Olaude’s excellency consists, but in the two pictures named, 
it oceurred to me that they show forth chiefly in a certain united 
delicacy and vividness of color. The delineation of the clouds and 
the water mainly illustrate this, while in the portrayal of the ships 
and palaces, the fidelity of representation is startling. They project 
with a semblance of physical solidity from the canvas, and from their 
phantoms, mirrored in the water, there proceeds an illusion of reality, 
which Nature herself could not eclipse. 

Portraits of a Jewish Rabbi, by Rembrandt, and of a Duich Girl, 
by Rembrandt. Judging from the different specimens of his art on 
exhibition here, there would seem to have been a systematic purpose 
in Rembrandt to exclude all light from his pictures. His portraits 
are strongly wrought and individual, but he deals habitually in such 
grim, dark, and scowling colors, that a sensation of gloom is infused 
into the spectator, and one wishes that a flaming torch could be set 
up behind the canvas, that we might obtain a clearer notion of 
things. In the interpretation of marked character, for example, the 
face of the “ Jewish Rabbi” would be difficult. to improve upon, but 
then the countenance is so irretrievably interwoven with the back- 
ground, that some effort is required to decipher it. The quality of 
strength involved is thus in a large measure counterbalanced by the 
atmosphere of obscurity in which it is masked. 

“ Theodosius and St. Ambrose,’ by Vandyck.— Much of that 
wonderful vigor of delineation and depth of color, so conspicuous in 
Rembrandt, imbue this work of Vandyck, unaccompanied by the 
gloom of outlines, so yexatious to a full enjoyment. The persons 
depicted in it are singularly palpable, conveying a despotic impres- 
sion of flesh and blood, Not the least interesting feature in the group, 
is the figure of a dog, who, with a demoralized tail and deprecating 
face, is obviously smiling for a lost master. 

“ The Family of Darius, at the Feet of Alexander,” by Paolo 
Veronese-—The scene represented in this picture is supposed to 
have occurred immediately after the famous battle of Issus, in which 
the army of Darius had been utterly overthrown. The different 
members of his family have sought the youthful conqueror, and, 
kneeling at his feet, implore his clemency. The grouping is arrang- 
ed with admirable effect. The number of figures portrayed is very 
large, and the difficulty ef accommodating them all, with a sufficient 
individuality, is most happily surmounted. The two daughters of 
Darius are surpassingly beautiful. There is a lightness of figure, 
a pensive loveliness of face, and a billowy perfectness of bust about 
them, which would distract the intellects of a divinity student. 

“ The Woman taken in Adultery,” by Rembrandt.—This, in my 
judgment, is the most admirable portrait in the gallery. The sub- 
ject is a difficult one, so difficult as to devolve upon any but a master 
inevitable failure. The burning shame, the remorse, the fear, and ~ 
the host of clamorous passions which battle for the usurpation of the 
culprit’s face, demand for their just exposition nothing short of the 
highest genius, This demand was satisfied in Rembrandt, who must 
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have brought to the execution of the task all of bis great resources. 
The expressions of the woman’s face, in its dire conflict with emo- 
tion, are fearfully and wonderfully pictured. 

“ Judgment of Paris,” by Rubens.—The scene represented is the 
famous award of the apple, by Paris, to the belle of the mythologic 
heavens. The rival Goddesses are gathered in an excited group about 
him, plying the lucky dog with all the cajolements, and hopes of 
earthly reward, which their sex and Goddess-ship authorized them to 
employ. The celestial candidates are utterly bereft of dimity, and 
appeal to the umpire with a burst of undisguised outlines, altogether 
trying on a youth of sensibility. Mr. Paris, however, scrutinizes 
the palpitating tableau with a mixture of gusto and sang froid, 
which quite edifies the beholder. He is clearly not insensible to the 
advertised symmetries, but at the same time, he keeps one eye vigi- 
lantly fixed upon the commercial aspect of the situation, He has a 
wholesome relish for florid tints, and a toothsome physique, but has 
no thought of sinking the man of business in the connoisseur. It is 
obvious, that whatever may be the bent of his private admiration, 
Paris will elect a Queen of beauty, whoever offers the most congenial 
bribe. Rubens must have wrought the work con amore, for it is 
certainly a master-piece of naked flesh and warm color. 

“ Abduction of the Sabine Women, by Rubens.—In the description 
of excited and inflamed multitudes, Rubens seems to me to realize 
his greatest power. ‘“ The abduction of the Sabine Women” is a 
capital illustration of this. Not one of the heterogeneous elements, 
which must have entered into sucha fierce medley, appears to have 
been omitted. The rape is before us throbbing with life. The amorous 
and headlong Romans, the spurred and neighing horses, the over- 
turned ‘seats, the torn dresses, the floating locks, the rank exposure of 
person, the savage grapple of the ravishers, and every other physical 
accessory of the mélange, are reproduced with thrilling fidelity. 
Nor is the moral physiognomy of the scene less faithfully delineat- 
ed. There is hardly a mental condition, that such circumstances 
might naturally engender in different organizations, which is not 
typified in the face of one or more of the captured women. Some 
of them, stark from fear, or stolid from indifference, lie in the rav- 
isher’s embrace, prone and mannerly. Some of them, full of out- 
raged modesty and pluck, wage a valiant war of nails. Some of 
them offer but a coy illusion of resistance, as if they half courted 
the violence they assume to repel. Some again frankly applaud 
the rape, while others lie dead afaint, with their alabaster faces 
turned pitifully to the skies, and their black hair drifting in the 
wind, like flags at half-mast. 

* Raising of Lazarus,” by Sabastiano del Piombo.—There is a 
horrible magnificence about this painting, which all of’ its gorgeous- 
ness of color seems rather to heighten, than to mitigate. The 
ghostly grave-clothes, the frightened by-standers, the appalling 
figure of the resurrected himself, evoked supernaturally from death 
to life, and appearing too direfully wedded to the one, ever to be 
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cordially reconciled to the other again, are set forth with a shock- 
ing adherence to truth. The image of death it arouses is so real, 
so carnal, that the idea of resurrection is completely disguised. 
The train of thought originating from it, therefore, is rather impul- 
sive than attractive, and thus it was with a sense of relief that I 
turned from its contemplation, to the picture of 

“ Daphnis and Chloe,” by Paris Bordonne.—This small painting 
attracts more attention, I verily believe, than any other one in the 
National Gallery, and yet, it is only after much deliberation, and 
still with a sense of reluctance, that I consent with myself to de- 
scribe it. The treatment of its theme is somewhat prurient, and 
the association of ideas engendered is not altogether friendly to 
purity of imagination. Notwithstandinz this, it bears the palm of 
popularity, and from the opening of the gallery to its close, the 
space in front of this little picture is crowded with well-dressed 
ladies and gentlemen, canvassing its graceful features with eager 
looks. A description of it then is probably warrantable, since it will 
indicate what manner of thing it is, which solicits with success the 
suffrage of so many eyes. 

In it, Daphnis, a remarkably handsome fellow, is depicted by the 
side of Chloe, a remarkably handsome girl. His audacious fingers 
have ruffled her snowy robes, revealing above the dimpled knee. 
Her hand, pressed upon his, gently arrests the movement. In this 
position they sit, with anxious expression, as if listening to some- 
thing, or for somebody. The abstract quality of grace could not, it 
appears to me, be more bewitchingly personified. Considered from 
an Exeter-Hall point of view, especially after a fine ventilation of 
the negro question, it is doubtless very shocking. Leaving out of 
consideration, however, the whatever-respects in which it may be 
obnoxious to a sound morality, it will always remain to true 
lovers of the beautiful in art a most charming creation. 

“ Susannah and the two Elders,” by Guido.—In Susannah is rep- 
resented the best naked figure in the collection; which is something 
of a distinction, for there is an army of handsome women in the 
Gallery, with all their charms candidly unmasked. The form of 
Susannah is the coup de grace, the ultimate possibility of voluptuous 
symmetry ; while the face, half-withdrawn, shy, and blushing, shines 
through its expressions of pain, with the light of tender beauty. 
The portraits of the two elders exhibit the same power of strong, 
dark delineation, so characteristic of Rembrandt. As expounded 
by Guido, this pair of respectable Jews are fine instances of that 
hard-mouthed, pig-headed kidney, which is so handsomely repre- 
sented, even in our Christian church ; gentlemen who indulge a fine 
verbal adoration of the virtues, and great tenderness, in practice, 
for a savory vice. 

I cannot close this cursory glance at the “ National Gallery” with- 
out saying a word about the Madonnas. I presume there are not 
less than one hundred pictures of the Holy Mother, in this reposi- 
tory. Correggio has a Madonna, Guido has a Madonna, and nearly 
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everybody who has been able to smuggle in a picture, has a 
Madonna. There is a Madonna in almost every imaginable attitude 
of body, and frame of mind. There is a Madonna looking solemn, 
another looking pleased, another looking pensive, another disposed 
to smile, and another threatening to burst into tears. One Madonna 
is suckling the child, one is contemplating him with a very specula- 
tive expression ; one looks as though it would be a great satisfaction 
te her to pull the baby’s ear, while another has him on her knee, 
and worships him devoutly. There is a Madonna in every conceiv- 
able aspect, and in not a single one is she handsome; in.not a single 
one, of a noble appearance ; in not a single one, even moderately 
comely. She is uniformly rendered as incurably ugly. Every 
man who starts out with an ambitious brush, seems to consider it is 
due to the age he proposes to illustrate, to paint a Madonna. He 
accordingly does so, and in nine cases out of ten, he afflicts us with 
a pair of saucer eyes, and a Dutch face. 


HYDE PARK. 


The man who comes here, and goes away without seeing Hyde 
Park, has missed seeing London. It is only on this parade-ground 
that London doffs its blouse, and emerges into full view. Here it 
takes on all its quality, here it appeurs in its sunshine aspect, here 
it = its best foot foremost. 

am just returned, with a parcel of friends, from a drive in the 
Park, and have all of its impressions fresh upon me. We sailed 
out from the hotel, under the brilliant auspices of an open carriage, 
gleaming with new paint, and a coat of arms, devised on a most 
imposing and savage plan; a driver, whe was wrought upon with 
gold lace, until he was painfully luminous; a pair of dappled 
thorough-breds, and a gorgeous footman, who towered scornfully 
above us, from behind, but who, [am glad to assure you, treated 
us with the greatest affability, during the whole ride. 

Hyde Park covers an area of about four hundred acres, and under 
the joint administration of good taste, and a full purse, it expands 
into a series of beautiful woodland prospects. It is conveniently 
diversified with broad carriage drives, and contains several fine 
courses, set apart for the horsemen, and horsewomen, who prance, 
and gallop, and fiercely race over them. Immense throngs of car- 
riages circulate about the drives, and great concourses of ladies and 
gentlemen career up and down the famous “ Rotten Row,” display- 
ing their horsemanship, or the lack of it, to the admiration or dis- 
gust of the critical crowd afoot, who congregate in censorious groups 
to observe. There could not to-day have been less than five hun- 
dred private carriages, and sume two hundred persons in the saddle. 
The whole together, made up such an ensemble of well-bred and 
enlivening gayety, as I have seldom witnessed before. There was 
a diversity in the style of the vehicles used, which trespasses on the 
limits of the incredible. No two carriages in the entire assemblage, 
I think, were exactly alike. Every man seemed to have thrown 
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himself fearfully upon his unprompted invention, and the general 
result was the quaintest inventory of four, two, and one-wheeled con- 
trivances, that ever startled a quiet man from his equilibrium. The 
methods of driving, too, were as strangely at variance as the patterns 
of equipage. In one carriage, a servant would drive; in another, 
the mistress, with a servant by her side; in another, the master, 
with a servant on the back seat; and in a fourth, the master and 
mistress would lounge behind, and the fellow with the yellow band 
and knee-buckles would handle the ribbons, astride the off horse. 

The Serpentine, a beautiful stream three hundred yards across, 
flows through the Park, deseribing a course indicated by its name. 
On this, are a number of pleasure boats, of various rig and struc- 
ture, and in these you may row, scull, and even satisfy a circum- 
scribed taste for sailing. ' 

Hyde Park is at once the fashionable and democratic rendezvous 
of London. There the whole world of cits, with its last wife, and 
its youngest child, assembles together, and compares differences. 
The lover goes there to meet his sweetheart ; the rogue, to concert 
with his fellow-rogue ; the nursery maid, to trundle her charge, and 
get’ at a dainty morsel of flirtation; the shop-keeper, to meet an 
appointment ; and his clerk, to exhibit his last short-tail coat, and 
air the rose-bud in his button-hole. The Queen suns the royalty of 
England there, and the nobility carry out their quality to give it a 
bit of fresh air, and educate the ignoble in the vital distinctions 
between somebody and nobody. Work-a-day goes there for a full 
lung of oxygen, and a vivifying glimpse of animated and pleasing 
sights. In fine, on any evening, when the rain does not actuall 

our down, you will find in the fierce-gallopers on horseback, the 
oungers in softly-cushioned carriages, and the muititude on foot, 
the whole of London, epitomized in Hyde Park. 

Carte Biancue. 
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1—ANNUAL STATISTICS OF NEW ORLEANS TRADE, 1866. 


[In accordance with our custom since 1846, we condense from the excellent 
annual tables of the New Orleans Prices Current, and shali continue to do so in 
regard to the leading items of the commerce of that great mart :] 


RECEIPTS FROM THE INTERIOR IN THE YEAR ENDING ON THE 31ST AUGUST. 


Articles, 1865-66. 1864-65. 1859-60. 
Applet. so sis saeco bble.... 69,582.... 35,902... 67,416 
Bacon.......asst. cks, de.... 16,243.... 18,582.... 45,015 
Bacon........ bbls & bxs.... 2.299.... 4,942.... 5,987 
Bacon Hams........ bhds.... 14,807.... 10,545.... 87,814 
Bacon in bulk.......iIbs.... 17,740.... ....-.205+ 89,000 
Bagging cicweeeaee pieces. ... $,842.... 6,871.... 21,427 
Bale Rope........+. coils.,.. 43,940.... 17,876.... 125,429 


Beans... ..ccscccece bbls. ... 6,312,... 12,881.... 8,389 
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I i on oni i ieese -+> 16,909.... 21,880.... | 38,345 
BN, ot Csi é bows <2 bbls 610.... 179.... 1,506 
MR ees sate bee sacks 191,474. ...118,814.... 274,277 
; eS "bbls. and tes 8,408.... 26,541.... 44,934 
Beef, dried........... bs 4,3890.... 6,800.... 98,726 
Cotton..... bales 787,386... .271,015....2,255,448 
Corn in ears........ bbls 27,289..:. 4,170 .. 36,092 
Corn, shelled sacks... .2,003,176... .553,273. . . .1,722,039 
Cotton Seed....... sacks. , 94,172.... 18,199. ... PEM pe: 8 
GOMES, . «vais coun < boxes 55,273.... 26,781.... 95,305 
Candles. .......... boxes.... 64,210.... 31,717.... 110,405 
Coal, Western....... bbls, . . .1,295,915... .994,770. .. .2,900,000 
Dried les, &c....bbis 148.... 1,214.... 70 
Flaseol® whens ses tierces arr 425.... 1,121 
Fler asith bb cbt db acd bbls 993,331....790,824.... 974,340 
Feathers. ........... bags 141.... Beas 936 
Glassware......... boxes 5,240.... 2,851.... 68,879 
Hemp... . bales ee: Sy) See 4,883 
| BREAST Sey OS 76,490.... 9,951.... 163,568 
Hay keene delta conto bales.... 129,131....226,764.... 152,659 
WO, PIs fas odds od tons Ges ia. as adbeed 648 
Leather ... bundles 7,328.... 3,575.... 6,115 
jp aes tes. & bbls 21,272.... 11,245.... 65,784 
n.s sun cinwne oe k 27,Q12.... 7,808.... 90,699 
Lime, Western. bbis. 63,926.... 14,029.... 388,148 
olga PEE 870... 5.... 80,964 
Lead, bar.......... kegs. WB tiie? gis ee Si 1,658 
Molasses............ bbis 27,408.... 18,725... 318,840 
Oats. .... bbls. and sacks 621,482....278,938.... 659,550 
GS os vedic Shakes bbls 88,518.... 17,552.... 26,401 
Oil, Lard........ .. bbls.... ESPs css “S007. .<. 9,333 
Potatoes ............bbls . 255,713....144,2238..., 207,698 
Ss, ty tes and bbis.... 75,847.... 41,795.... 216,523 
PSS Ad «ode tphrod hhds.... ere 1,874 
Pork in bulk......... lbs 271,140. . . .230,800. .. .8,803,500 
Porter and Ale...... bbls 19,881.... 11,604.... 20,949 
Packing Yarn.. . Peels, ... 665.... FR cks 8,748 
Skins, Deer Wes Saa-e.a . .packs.... _ Ae BIVixws 1,542 
RE re ts kegs... 2,386.... RViwee 4,001 
sé tdceesounben hhds 17,895.... 9,978.... 195,185 
EEE OSE bbls 919.... 2,045.... 4,808 
BOOS. .. <.00 dhe boxes 5,121.... 86,287.... 12,202 
Shingles........5..... M.... 1,588.... 1,064.... 7,000 
SD a. ignite anbiddh a 6 | Re 2,510.... 1,907.... 10,178 
i LEEPER TES bbls. ... 412.... $32.... 1,025 
Tobacco, leaf,...... hhds . . 15,412.... 2,410.... 80,956 
Tobacco, chew..... boxes.... 88,411.... 18,989.... 14,544 
Tobacco ........06. bales... . ee 10i.4s)* “4 
Twine.. .bundles.... iv ee 8,508 
Whisky. .......000- bbis.... 58,916.... 21,248.... 185,042 
bt | Re ee sacks . 636.... 2,024.... 18,116 


apy 
1865-66. cts. per 
August ....... . 42 to od 
September....... 44 to 45 
October. .:.5.... 55 to 56 


ee wee 


Table showing the quotations for Middling Cotton at the close of each month, 
with the rate of gold and cea bills at same date. 


Sterling. Gold 

per cent. per dollar. 
150 to 155 ......1434 to 144 
152 to 157 ...... 144% to 145 
150 to 156 ...... 151 to — 





> 
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November....... 51 to 568......1564 to 160 ...... 148} to 148% 
December ....... 51 to—......156} to 159 ...... 1454 to 1458 
January......... — to 48......148 to 152 ...... 1394 to 140 
February........ 45 to 46...... 145 to148...... 1353 to 136 © 
March.:......... 40 to 41..... .182 to 183§...... 1254 to 1254 
a Sp —to—...... 1334 to 142 ...... 131 to 132 
MEE sc aos cueas 30 to 40...... 146 to 153 ...... 136% to 187 
A Tee eee 36 to 38...... 158 to 1674...... 1524 to 153 
. 6 Se —to—...... 155 to 162 ...... 1453 to — 
August.......... 35 to 86...... 152 to 158 ...... 1453 to — 


Table showing the total product of Cotton, with the receipts at New Orleans, 
and the total crop of each year. 
— aap received at N.O. Av’ge price. 
Bales. cts. per Ib. 








1856-57.......66 seecvee aneeme ye dies.0 a0 1,518,247........ 124 
3007-86.4...5.. 000 $,118,962........ 1,678,616........ 1148 
1858-59... 2... ce ecees 3,851,481...4.... 1,774,298........ 114 
1859-60.......-ceeceee 4,675,770. ....... 2,255,448........ 10% 
1860-61... .. cece eee 8,699,926........ 1,849,312........ 11 
1861-62. ........... tere $8,880........ 10 
nee ee: *3,900,000 ....... 22,978 ....... 554 
1863-64. ........00% EE II 130,044........ 85 
1864-65......cscecccee, 500,000......0. S71,O1G, 4.2.20. 694 
1865-66...estimate..... 800,000........ 787,886........ 894 
Receipts Aver. price Total 
Seasons. N. Orleans, per bale. value. 
1854-55... 5. es 1,284,768. ....... $40 00........ 51,390,720 
1855-56..... 2.6. 1,759,298.) ....... 40 00......... 70,871,720 
1856-57. .......4. 1,518,247........ ST DOL i's kee 86,215,079 
1857-58.......... 1,678,616........ > eRe re 88,127,340 
1858-59......6..- 1,774,298........ 53 OO. .. 6655 92,037,794 
1859-60. ......60. 2,255,448........ 4D.DOL 2 vias 109,889,228 
1860-61.......-6- 1,845,312........ 90 00........ 92,465,600 
1861-62.....:.... 88,880.......- GDR. a cingece 1,769,040 
1862-63......5... 22,078. ....... 231 82........ 5,107,082 
1863-64. ......... 131,044........ $56 20........ 46,677,872 
1864-65 ......... 271,015........ 270 54........ 73,326,398 
1865-—66.......... 787,386........ 178 20........140,312,185 
Total 12 years. . ..13,545,275 $902,798,090 
Date of receipt Rec’ts of | Total Receipts 
of new crop at Total 
first bale, to Sept. 1. New Orleans, Crop. 


1854. .July 25.... 1,391,...1854—-55. .1,284,768.... 2,847,339 
1855. .July 26... .23,282....1855-56. .1,759,293.... 3,527,845 
1856. .July 15.... 1,166,...1856-57. .1,513,247.... 2,939,519 
1857..Aug. 15.... $3... .1857-58. .1,678,616.... 3,113,962 
1858..July 25,... 4,834,...1858-59..1,774,298, ... 3,851,481 
1859. .July 28.... 9,698,..,1859-60. .2,255,448.... 4,675,770 
1860..July 5... .36,670....1860-61. .1,849,812.... 3,699,926 
1861..Aug. 11.... 61....1861-62 38,880.... ————— 
tei ROUEEETEL ES - ——....1862-63 22,078... .*3,900,000 
1863. .Sept. 7.... ——...,.1863-64) 131,044.... ———— 
1864,.Aug. 14.... _12...,1864-65.. 271,015.... 500,000 
1865..Aug. 11.... 22....1865-66.. 787,386.... 800,000 
1866..Aug. 7.... 128.. ee «++. estimate, 


* These figures include, as near as b pasion, only Cotton which really came 
to market, or was taken for home consumption. 
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In regard to the prospects of the growing crop the able editors of the Prices 
Current entertain similar opinions with those which we have expressed, viz : 

As we go to press, the accounts of the growing crop continue to be very un- 
satisfactory. e severe drought which succeeded the copious rains of June 
has extended in some sections of the northern cotton region to the Jatest dates, 
The plants have shed their forms and stopped growing. In various portions of 
the more Southern region, caterpillars are doing more or less damage. On the 
overflowed lands the prospect is more encouraging, the result depending on the 
character and duration of the fall weather, without frost. Where rains have 
fallen to revive the drooping fields, and fresh bolls are coming out, it must be 
remembered that only two weeks remain to complete the period (15th Sept. 
beyond which not much reliance can be placed on the maturing of newly form 
bolls. Among those best informed, the estimate of 1,500,000 bales is considered 
a full one ; it may possibly be less, and only very favorable circumstances can 
increase it. 

SUGAR TRADE AND PROSPECTS, 


We have compiled from our records the annexed statement of the Sugar crops 
of Louisiana since 1828, giving the details of the — thiry-two years. Up to 
1848 the product was estimated in hhds, of 1,000 Ibs., which was presumed to 
be the average weight, but for the crops since that date we have taken the 
figures of Mr. P. A. Champomier, as we find them in his annual statements. 


Total Crop. Av. price. Total 
Year, Hhds. Pounds, per hhd. value, 


to 18i3 | 281,000.... 281,000,000....8———. ..:¢ 
1884.,... 100,000.... 100;000,000.... 60 00.... 6,000,000 


1835..... 80,000.... 380,000,000.... 90 00.... 2,700,000 
1836..... 70,000.... 70,000,000.... 60 00.... 4,200,000 
1837..... 65,000.... 65,000,000 ... 62 50.... 5,062,500 
1838..... 70,000.... 70,000,000.... 62 50.... 4,375,000 
1839... . 115,000.... 115,000,000,... 50 00.... 5,750,000 
1840..... 87,000....  87,000,000.... 55 00.... 4,785,000 


1841..... 90,000.... 90,000,000.... 40 00....° 3,600,000 
1842..... 140,000.... 140,000,000.... 42 50.... 4,750,000 
1843..... 100,000.... 100,000,000.... 60 00.... 6,000,000 
1844..... 200,000.... 200,000,000.... 45 00.... 9,000,000 


1845..... 186,650.... 186,650,000.... 55 00.... 10,265,750 
1846.....  140,000.... 140,000,000.... 70 00.. 9,800,000 
1847..... 240,000.... 240,000,000.... 40 00.... 9,600,000 
1848..... 220,000.... 220,000,000.... 40 00.... 8,800,000 
1849..... 247,923.... 269,769,000.... 50 00.... 12,896,150 
1850..... 211,303.... 231,194,000.... 60 00 ... 12,678,150 
1851..... 236,541.... 257,138,000.... 50 00.... 11,827,350 
1852..... 821,931.... 368,129,000.... 48 00.... 15,452,688 
1858..... 449,824.... 495,156,000.... 35 00.... 15,726,340 
1884..... 846,635.... 385,726,000.... 52 00.... 18,025,020 
1855..... 231,427.... 254,569,000,... 70 00.... 16,199,890 
1856..... 73,976... 81,373,000,...110 00.... 8,137,360 
1857..... 279,697.... 307,666,700.... 64 00... 17,900,608 
1858..... 362,296.... 414,796,000.... 69 00.... 24,998,424 
1859..... 221,840.... 255,115,750.... 82 00 


. ss 18,190,880 
1860..... 228,753.... 263,065,000.... 63 25.... 14,468,627 
1861..... 459,410.... 528,321,500.... 54 62.... 25,095,271 
1862.....  87,281.... 95,954,100.... 88 84.... 7,749,602 
1863..... 76,801.... 84,481,100....179 70.... 18,801,139 
1864..... 10,387.... 10,780,000....203 50.... 1,994,300 
1865..... 18,079....  19,886,900....157 50.... 2,847,442 











Total..... 5,834,290... .6,277,459,050.... . «310,747,906 
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In last February our senioreditor devoted several weeks in collecting statistics 
of the crop, and we published the results of his researches on the 24th of that 
month. We now give a recapitulation of the details compared with those of 








the previous year and of 1861-2. 1865-6. 64-5. 61-2. 
Parish of Orleans and St. Bernard... 1,024.... 887.... 8,430 
* Plaquemines...........+. 4,217....2,801.... 22,433 
a Terrebonne...........+--+ 1,474...- 426.... 28,839- 
“ Assumption ............- 1,891..., 881.... 37,766 
" Lafourche Jnt’r........... 407.... 118.... 29,781 
“ Ascension..... eee dees s  RpeeRes +k SOBesc:c; COAR 
" IDGPVEIO. cdicecivcse-s cess, 4205... 420.... 41,922 
ad Jefferson...... Rt les ohio 704.... 808.... 11,086 
" St. James........ Ba es 965.... 262.... 34,204 
ss St. Charles......... aa a> a ee SS 
bd St. John the Baptist. a ae 43.... 18,8438 
nd Raphael oc céaeee + «% oes 795.. —.... 19,587 
“ Pointe Coupee..........- 60.. 4.... 22,665 
" West Baton Rouge....... 6u 85.... 24,697 
as East Cire eabwae tue —. 60.... 10,949 
4 Bt. Mary. .cisisadcieves. _. 61.... 48,799 
« Be: Martins ci. 6.. sevens’ « 150. —.... 16,688 
ve St. Landry. .......+++-:- _. _—.. 7,988 
VO@rmiOM .. oo onc cctewees —,. _. 907 
% Lafayette ....ceeeeceees _. —.. 1,348 
“ Avoyelles,...6..csceeeses —. 6,121 
“ West Feliciana.......... _. —.. 5,712 
ee East eats c's «aint sialon _—. —.. 716 
Cistern bottoms of 389,264 hhds, at 
an estimate of 3 per cent,.... - —..e. meee 11,677 
Scattering crops—we have noreturns —.... — 746 
pg | RS ev Por ere 14,790... .6,668... .459,410 


The following gives a comparative view af the number of plantations in eul- 


tivation for the seasons specified: 1865-6. 1864-5. 1861-2, 
Parishes. Number of Plantations. 
CUIAB. oo onc cc te Mb os bee vie , ee Pl Riis sma 5 
ee ee ee See: Birss cee ichk ae be 6 19 
Plaquemine .......... os eamnedals 81. wien . ree 42 
WOPOOROONG. . us Codd ods a cee was cts ix coat 88 
Assumption .......... eee ts ere er Pe 154 
BOTINS o 0 6.5 0005s disso cee SR arate aS) Sn 76 
St. Charles......... POO FS S riwick eas be ob ess 84 
St. John the Baptist............. Oe wecces Bocccccess 64 
MED. . 5 cc acenushoune elt <2 | Speer rere 88 
AOAGRMEOR .. 043. s cesta chu ven a een BR i clev.c2 58 
SNEED 5.450 s.c0 ehtiviia, ammniue ey ee OS 121 
RT ee Fire ate | Ou ctwendss Beesccsed 25 
| RRS Eres: os eee _eperere 168 
Pointe Coupee........ oe Reins cance rere 59 
West Baton Rouge ............. Recs vide PO ee 54 
East Baton Rouge...........000 Bisisowes S..cs00.. 89 
i een. ee ere on Oiea Sei nis Sa SN 85 
ADRNGEAD . «0 isc Gthieis 6 a6 0 5 kes Tia scceos cite tires ee 19 
Wee PelCiANG . oo iks die kc ccc cscs -- < ela-ée bene 13 
East Feliciana...........2...++. aint, ip uw wal Highs ss cee 4 
© aes 5 a0 5 bale UUs vc a Vain ee oe ee "7 
WOIIOE is nics cs 805 Saknensndien bce de cals BC ieicens 8 
Lafayette... ..0ccccccccescarecchis ne ebsicv.n Hb dbecece 6 
es MEV RETEE EEE ee He ances Sos cseees 89 
VOL. II1.—NO, III. 27 MG ines 04 BIO eccvosss 1,291 
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VALUE PRODUCE OF INTERIOR RECEIVED AT NEW ORLEANS, 








1865-66. 

Average Value 
Articles, Amount. Price. Dollars. 
py es Fee 854....$190 00 .... 162,260 
Apples ........... ET 69,582.... 5 00.... 410,238 
Bacon, ass’d. hhds, & casks 16,248,... 190 00 ..... 3,086,170 
Bacon, assorted....boxes, 2,299.... 57 00.... 131,043 
Bacon Hams..hhds, & tes, 14,307.... 169 00 .... 2,417,883 
Bacon in bulk....pounds, 17,740.... 1D ove 3,370 
Bagging ove van . + -pieces 8,842.... 49 50.... 190,179 
Bale Rope.......... coils, 438,940.... 23 90 .... 1,050,166 
Ser barrels, 6,312.... 6 75... 42,606 
Butter...kegs and firkins, 16,909.... 30 85 .... 521,642 
BAGE. ovcccsvses barrels. 610.... 85 00. 51,850 
BD b.tccddccsees sacks. 191,474.... 1 28.... 245,086 
Beef. .... sia'e barrels 8,408.... 18 26 .... 153,854 
i axcosksticcal tierces, 885.... 27 50.... 24,337 
Beef, dried.......... Ibs. 4,300.... 224.... 967 
Ge + acdhacvines bales, 787,386.... 178 20 ....140,312,185 
Cotton Seed........sacks, 94,172.... ee 64,918 
Corn Meal...... sce,  S7001.. 3. BSS sees 141,755 
Corn in ear......... ble. 297,280.... 0 OD sees 50,484 
Corn, shelled. ......sacks.2,008,176.... 247 .... 4,947,844 
Cheese. ......22065 boxes, 55,273.... 10 50.... 580,366 
Candles....... ...-boxes. 64,210.... 1300 .... 834,730 
Coal, Western... ..barrels.1,295,915.... 1 05. 1,360,710 
Dried Apples & Peaches “ 148.... 26 60 .... 3,936 
Seieces chaeee bbls, 14,005.... 27 25 .. 381,636 
Feathers. .......++. bags 141.... 47 30.... 6,669 
Flaxseed....... ‘cane tes. ee - 2 ae 879 
pe bbls. 993,331 ... 10 05 .... 10,429,975 
Glassware ......packages Se 2 eee 36,680 
Hemp ............-bales 856.... 4000... 34,240 
Ts cndh so habeoneeres 4 76,480.... Saree 178,751 
BABY... cvewr ces duses bales 129,131.... S Deececs 671,481 
Horns ..... si scuaabes« 13,990... O74... 1,124 
Tron, pig.....--.+++ tons. 1,963.... 48 40.. 95,009 
Lard..... .. bbls, and tes. 21,272.... 59 40 .... 1,263,556 
Lard..... a es ---kegs. 27,012.... 12 50.... 337,650 
Leather ocisce ce bundles. 7,829.... 45600 .... $29,805 
Lime, Western....barrels, 63,926.... 2 76 .. 176,435 
Lead..............-pigs. Pe 2 ee 3,755 
Lead, bar. ..kegs & boxes. Me... 2 SS At. 2,092 
Lead, White. .......kegs. Se A 10,485 
Molasseg......... gallons.1,096,120.... 64}.... 704,257 
CRs ae oc cv dasane sacks, 621,432.... 225 . 1,398,222 
OuneGR: occa -Gahas .-bbls. 38,513.... 305 .. 117,464 

Oil, Linseed. .... .« «bbls, idee me ve 
Oil, Castor..........Dbbls. 5.... 145 25 .... 726 
1 Rear bbls 3,300;... 71:00..... 91,519 
Oil Cake........... tons. Pee hee 8,610 
Potatoes............Lbls, 255,713.... 8 50. 894,995 
PO, i cess tes. and bbls. 75,847.... 87 50 .... 2,844,262 
PE ae boxes Se 2 eae 58 
a RE ee bhds. LT a a 107,400 
Pork in bulk... ... pounds, 271,140.... 15... 40,671 
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VALUE PROCUCE OF INTERIOR RECEIVED AT NEW ORLEANS, 
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1865-66, 
Average Value 
Aricles, Amount. Price. Dollars. 
Porter and Ale...... bbls. 19,881.... 21 50.... 427,441 
Packing Yarn...... reels. 665.... 12 85,... 8,212 
Pickles... .bbls. and kegs. 819.... 10 25 .... 8,394 
Rice .............isacks, 20,978.... 11 66 .... 244,603 
Rosin. ........6.5.. bbls, 18,781.... 9 07.... 169,980 
ree .... bbls, S3..05' FED 5 1,579 
Skins, Deer........ packs 98.... 120 00 .... 11,760 
ppp) kegs. 2,886.... 8 50.... 8,351 
co , Ee boxes. 5,121.... 5 50.... 28,165 
Spirits Turpentine...bbls. 12,000.... 61 60.... 739,000 
Serer a © M. 2,510.... 120 00 .... 301,200 
Shingles ........... ..M. 1,588.... 675 .... 10,719 
Sugar ......... ...-bhds, 18,079.... 157 50 .... 2,847,442 
Spanish Moss......bales.  8,322.... 28 00 .... 93,016 
Tallow... .... «ews. bbls. 412.... 48 75 .... 18,025 
Tobacco, Leaf...... hhds, 15,412.... 261 00 .... 4,022,532 
Tobacco, Strips..... hhds. eee eee 

Tobacco, Stems..... hhds. ec a eee 
Tobacco......... . . bales. 0.5.. 1700 oss 1,530 
Tobacco, Chew. kgs & b’xs. 38,411.... 112 00 .... 4,302,032 
Twine. ...bdls and boxes. 1,541.... 18 36 .... 20,587 
Vinegar............bbis. 4,415.... 8 50.. 37,527 
Wool. ........ +++ bags $,083.... 5300 .... 163,399 
Whisky............ bbls. 58,916.... 90 00 .... 5,802,440 
Wheat .......... . sacks, 636.... — .... 3,000 
Other various articles estimated at...... «-+++ 6,000,000 
201,722,179 
Total 1060-4.)5 dis, 2 tiss. ddeis:. Sovee sees . ++ $79,233,985 
LEDS. < pinn cae co 0s habs hee epee shee «>... 29,766,454 
oP Diane TR os SE ayy Soy REL 51,510,990 
1860-1......... i ccoscun ts Tere ess Tey -. +. 155,863,564 
1859-60...... TRE SRR ee 


OOMPARATIVE ARRIVALS, EXPORTS, AND STOCKS OF COTTON AND TOBACCO AT NEW 
ORLEANS, 


For ten years—from 1st September each year. 


Cotton—Bales. Tobacco—Hhds. 
Exports. Stocks, Arr'ls. Exp'ts. Stock. 


787,886.. 768,543. .102,082..15,412. 6,921. 8,707 
271,015.. 192,351.. 83,239.. 2,410. 1,831. 873 
131,044.. 128,180.. 4,575.. 1,863. 797. 594 
22,078..  23,750.. 155.12,556. $11 
88,880.. 27,678..  120.. 1,068. 2,294.12,711 
1,849,312. .1,915,852.. 10,118. .34,892.39,806.15,121 
2,255,448. .2,214,296.. 73,984. .80,955. 82,689. 20,635 
1,774,298. .1,777,171.. 26,022. . 75,925. 79,974. 23,369 
1,578,616. .1,659,707.. 20,230. .87,141. 72,215. 28,418 
1,513,247 .1,516,921.. 7,821. .65,067.50,181.13,715 


Years, Arrivals, 


1865-66. . 
1864-65... 
1863--64. . 
1862-63. . 
1861-62.. 
1860-61. . 
1859-60. . 
1858-59... 
1857-58... 
1856-57... 
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COMPARATIVE PRICES OF MIDDLING COTTON AT NEW ORLEANS. 


On the first day of each month during a period of five years. 
65-66. 64-65. 63-64. 62-63. 61-62. 
cents, cents, cents. cents. cents, 

Bent... .48 00 <n.is— 0 a. 10 nua fo... 9 O00 
Oct... 44 to 45..161 to 163.. 62 to 68..—to— .. 8pto 9 
Nov... 55 to 56..119 te 120.. 65 to 73..—to64 .. 9 to 9 
Dec: ...50 to 51..127 to 128.. Fl to 72..— to 544..10% to Il 
Jan....— to 51..118 to 120.. 72 to 78..—to 53 ..11 tojl 
Feb... 48 to 49.. 68to 70.. 76 to 77..—to 62 ..10 toll 
March. — to 46.. —to 75.. 72to 78..—to80 ..11 to— 





April. .40 to 41.. —to —.. —to 70..—to 72 .. 94 to 10} 
May ....86 ta—.. 35to 36.. 82to 83..—to60 ..— to— 
June.. 38 to 39.. 42to 48.. 92to 938..—to— ..— to— 
July...36 to 38.. 40to —.. —to160..—to— ..— to— 
August — to—.. 42 to 44..160 to 163..— to53 ..— to— 
Receipts Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 

at N. O..787,386....271,015. ., .131,004. ...22,078....... 88,880 
Crop... .800,000....500,000.... vee eee Oe 





COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE RECEIPTS, EXPORTS AND STOCKS OF COTTON, AT THE 
FOLLOWING PLACES, AT THE DATES ANNEXED. 

















Stocks Received ae from Sep. " Tey to dates. 

on hand, Sep- since to Coast- 

tember 1. Ly ae L Great To ‘i wise 

Ports. 1865. 1860. 1865. 1860. Britain. France. Ports. Ports. 
New Ortepae. ..-Aug. 81 83,289 73,934 716,007 1,757,150 858,878 184,510 516,188 252,385 
Mobile ..........Aug. 24 24290 41,682 421,669 587,881 225,808 40,184 267,571 115,954 
Savannah. . Aug. 12 4,005 4307 255.581 477,944 98,357 1,492 99,849 154,387 
Charleston... kag. 17 9,972 8897 107,448 385,940 46985 6057 53,814 58,546 
Florida.........J0une 18 12,650 864 146, 884 108,517 S7,9TT =... = BT, OTT 107,880 
Virginia........ Aug. 18 .... 2,800 36,710 54,232 Pics a08e .++- 86,716 
N. Carolina... . a. Ws ssvs --.. 64,281 78,945 21 osee 21 64260 
TOMAS... wags vvase ug. 2 18,857 8,168 174,799 142919 59,435 1,739 64883 70,999 
N.Y.,overl’nd ecg 21 aes 64,891 _ ays 402,161 35,142 479,897 Seve 
Other Ports......Aug. 11 20,201 a ere = ere 
Jbbes cE cevceccto 214,875 220,750 2,059,477 — 1,248,643 219,124 1,589,066 856,110 

Total to dates, in 1861,. 220,750 .... 8,493,528 . 2,157,150 377,699 8,105,722 148,008 
Increase this year... ieee ee oer dine 105,561 
Decrease this year..... 5875 .... 1,434,051 shah 908,507 858,575 1,566,656 sees 


2.—COMMERCE OF MOBILE, 1866. 


The following is made up from the Merchant’s and Planter’s Exchange Re- 
port, by Colonel Forsyth : 


COTTON STATEMENT—PORT OF MOBILE, 








Stoek on hand Ist September, 1865,.......... bales 24,290 
ON coe SEE ee PE 1,420 * 
Received previously. .........cccceccsceees 421,669—423,089 
447,379 
MERDORNOE CROOK... 6 on. esi Vececsce cevcas 3,547 
Exported previously... ....... yee here 410,151 = 
Warmed 00S Lasb.. oo... ww. ccc cdee ccececece 6,307—420,005 
27,374 
Add for deficiency in receipts... .......2seeeeeeees 1,635 


Stock on hand and on shipboard not cleared.......... 29,009 
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_ 
COTTON STATEMENT, AUG. 31, 1866, 
Stock on hand and on shipboard not cleared.......... 29,009 
Exports to Great Britain... ..... oe silageliee ek e's Serpe os 229,171 
™ France........... Siibnes 0556s oe 6 Ow.at © 40,184 
a Other foreign ports. ..........-.++.04: oes 1,579 
* U. S. ports, including 4, 378 bales from Mont- 
gomery to New Orleans direct ......... . 147,142 
Burned and lost..... hy tn OE ae eae 6,307 
Receipts for the easy just closed... ........seccsesees 429,102 
Received since close of the war.............4.0+--+-5 504,407 


STOCK OF COTTON AT THE PORT OF MOBILE, IN PRESSES, WAREHOUSES, AND 
ON SHIPBOARD, AUG. 31, 1866. 


Planters’ Ship 
Mark. Mark. Total. 
Shippers’ and planters’ _— and 











WETChOUSES. .. . o sceeWhss.a.0000 6n0 10,557 336 10,893 
Merchants’ and Mathews’ presses and . 

MONMMNON::. 35 ca cbed's tides ages © 6 4,017 250 4,267 
Walker's press and warehouses. .... ; 4,488 15 4,508 
Hitehcock’s press........ scodtsicce “meee §O00 2,556 
Verona warehouses...........-+66. 1,929 8 1,937 
Orange Grove warehouses.......... 200 os 200 

23,351 1,005 2.4856 

On board of ehip are ig Sh a ee a Pintees cen nk 3,035 
, ks pS RS iE 281 

a Steamer Gulf City... babe as de ob aes 842 

“ Brig 8. E. OO aE ARES 484 

“ Schooner Julia E. Gamage.............. 100 
Total in warehouses, etc. ............5405-- Se 28,598 
Reapelved ChOO ae 6 Wiiiinss s esnwees denceg say cerseese 411 
Total in warehouses, Aug. 31, 1866...........--..6- 29,009 


COTTON CROP OF SOUTH ALABAMA FOR 28 YEARS. 


Years. Bales. An. Increase. Annual Decrease. 
Pe ee okake SE hase SA Menns ohipte 58,065 
eee 445,725...... 198,983. ..... on 
Re bavtccgantene DOU oshus- peetbeeees 126,088 
BREE i no-one ssceeee 818,815...... 673...... ‘ 
BE Res cbav.soas cud 482,.631..... . 164,816...... ae 
CO Seer | PG re ee er 14,505 
eo = 6 w 6m: wainaee 517,550. ..... 49,424,..... : 
_ Pp ee EE ac Ss ak Lo eee . 95,881 
SRR See lan 5 5, Ca ss cin 69,153 
oct 6k 98-6 bahe 438,324...... 115,808...... ees 
ih cectas eae aes 517,846...... 79,622...... 
ak oknwtws ote a SNE s «aks , comembes ate 167,549 
> eat dna became ee 451,697...... 110,400...... 

Bis +cccwebeaeee 549,772...... 98,075...... 

1853 .......- be UES ccics -. ovr : 3,258 
EE 9, &) SEE cues. <ccuhiwnan 8,404 
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COTTON CROP OF SOUTH ALABAMA FOR 28 YEARS. 


Years, Bales. An Increase. Annual Decrease 
D4 +nehuilen se ses 659,738...... 205,148...... oe 
RIA nei eat SE ts oy Peay eee OMe 156,561 
Daath. > <oiee bine 522,843...... 19,666...... reap 
UE seks ah nose «nee 704,406...... 181 ,563...... 
| EAE See 842,729,..... 138,323...... ose 
Mh cheer d ces sb dee BEER. cities Sees Sacgae 293,288 
PPP Ae eek ae le a ee Pe ee Pies 
DE a ath a 404.0 wads aly 5 ee bts eaten seuss 
MEE cho Peekhcbbeet Tl Skew ae eee eg. ReMEES ES Abe 
Beare Syke TESOG is... Meee eae > 
BOGE 6i ecaee hes oe 429,402...... 858,797...... 


SEA ISLAND COTTON AND RICE. 


The stock has become very limited, say only 235 bales on hand and on ship- 
board, We have no transactions to-report during the week. The first bale of 
the new crop has been received here and has been forwarded to Liverpool. 


COTTON STATEMENT. 
Sea Island, Upland. Rice. 








Stock on hand, Sept. 1, 1865...........ceeeeeee- 362.. 1,610.. 100 

Receipts from Sept, 1, 1865, to Aug. 22, 1866..... 5,357.. 102,748.. 3,925 

Receipts from Aug. 23 to Aug. 31, 1866.......... 2.. 941.. 94 

Excess of receipts not before reported...........+++ 144.. 2,523., .... 

Total receipts ..... Cis deindd dnd kcdemens 5,865 107,821 4,119 
EXPORTS. 


8. Island. Upland. Rice. 
From Sept, 1,’65, to Aug. 
pe Se eee 
From August 24 to Aug. 
81, 1866.....,....-6. 53.. 772.. 24 
Excess of exports occur- 
ring during the year 
byCustom House clear- 


5,577.. 100,226.. 3,096 








OOS 0.20 6s sece eden ¢e anes 1,523.. 
Rice taken for local con- 
sumption............ gece meen 999 
Total exports...... 5,630 102,521 4,119 
GON BON. nds cca ictaincs celts tGrudes 235 5,300 


In regard to the prospects of the coming crop the editors of the Tribune re- 
mark : 

“The first and most important part of this future is in relation to the result 
of the cotton crop. It is impossible for any one to get at anything like accu- 
racy on the subject. At the North, some persons have gone so far as to predict 
a yield of over 3,000,000 bales, Those persons, however, are not familiar with 
the subject, and make their hopes the measure of their opinions, The latter 
part of the season has not been favorable, Floods have destroyed the prospect 
in some places; and on the uplands the drought have had the same effect. The 
lowlands have not been worked as they used to be. The high lands have the 
advantage of small plantations which are superintended by their owners, From 
them, comparatively, will, probably, come more than from the bottom lands. 
The army worn, it is said, is in the fields of some of our most prolific counties. 
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To estimate what the result of that will be is impossible. The telegraph re- 
ported yesterday that an English gentleman, who had visited our State, re- 
ports that the crop will not exceed 1,200,000 bales, This is nearly the lowest 
estimate that we have seen; but, low as it is, it is certainly much nearer accu- 
racy than the estimates of the big tes oe Let us put the figures at 1,500,000 
and we shall, probably, get closer to the actual result, At this present moment, 
we believe that this is as much as can be expected, 


8.—COMMERCE OF CHARLESTON, S. C., 1866. 


THE COTTON TRADE AND PROSPECTS, 


The following remarks are made by the editors of the Courier in their annual 
statement : 

SUPPLY OF 1865.-’66—UNITED STATES. 

The extent of the crop of the present year can be ascertained within a few 
thousand bales. It far exeeeds the estimates made a few months since. The 
cotton remaining in the South at the end of the war was estimated at 1,500,000 
bales. It has reached 2,407,000 bales, 

The following are the receipts at the latest dates, at the various ports since 
September 1, 1865: 


Bales. 

Galveston, Amaia bie tics cic vies vn a ss Keno eeees 190,000 
New Orleans, August 10..............6 Ree ee 746,000 
ag ae See ee ree 420,000 
Apalachicola, August...........0.ceccescececeseee 80,000 
Savannah, August.............seeeeeeeere wbedece 260,000 
Charleston, August 24.........ccceececeseeeesees 110,000 
Overland to the North,...... Si ihine KMia F assic bandh de hiv 100,000 

Probable receipts of 1865-66. .........000 «+. 1,906,000 


We have made no attempt to estimate the quantity remaining in the interior 
as there are no data as the basis of such an estimate. 

The first remark we have to make on this head is the discordance of the 
statements, as we have said, in regard to the efficiency of negro Jabor. The 
trials made of the system of voluntary exertion, at the commencement, were 
highly diseouraging. The scheme promises mure favorable results. The modi- 
fications introduced by several of the planters are leading to better frhits than 
was anticipated. The system of weekly money payments seems satisfactory 
both to the freedman and his employer. The Freedmen’s Bureau is also operat- 
ing beneficially in the same direction. Under these circumstances, the prospects 
are more hopeful than they were some weeks since, Of course this does not 
apply universally. Whilst several portions of the South will make half an 
average crop, some sections will not produce one-third, or even one-fourth of 
the ordinary yield. Texas, it would appear, has been visited with the most 
favorable conditions for the development of the productive resources of its soil, 
while it has been comparatively exempt from those casualties which usually 
afflict the cotton region. 

There is one cireumstance, however, which is apt to be overlooked in the 
question of supply, which is the extraordinary stimulus presented by the ae 
of gain, acting on the minds of a large number, from the high price of the staple. 
All who possess a sma)] patch of ground were anxious to turn it to a profitable 
account, the ooly restraint being the want of seed. If each individual, able 
and willing to work, were to raise only one bale of cotton, in a population of 
six millions, the aggregate would be very large. This is intended only as an 
illustration, but it exemplifies the force of that principle of gain which, acting 
under the incentive of high prices, induces individuals to act in the same man- 
ner as communities. The influence of this motive, we are confident, has been 
overlooked in the estimates made of the growing crop. 
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The invariable proneness is to underrate the supply. The crop of 1865~'66 
was estimated on the Ist of April at 800,000 bales. It has proved at the latest 
dates to have reached 2,407,000 bales. The estimates of the crop of 1866-’67 
have gradually advanced, as we have shown, from one million to three millions 
of bales. And, although this latter estimate must be deemed an extreme figure, 
as the actual result will prove, the accuracy of our remark will be confirmed, 
that there is a proneness to underrate the supply. 


RATE OF GROWTH. 


In entering on this branch of our subject, we must distinguish between tem- 
porary and permanent effects, It is no part of our design to consider in detail 
the causes which will promote or retard the culture of cotton in the future. 
As it was no part of our purpose to take into view the circumstances that ma 
influence the future supply, such as the better organization of labor, ete., so it 
is no part of our present purpose to diseuss, except briefly, the question of 
Suture conswnption, We will only succinetly advert to the causes that’ will 
operate to extend the culture, such as the completion of the railroads by which 
British India is intersected; the establishment there of banking institutions, 
offering increased facilities of ‘credit; but on the other hand, the existing tenure 
of land, and the fact that England has frequently to export large quantities of 
silver bullion to pay for her imports of cotton, are obstacles to the extension of 
the culture, while the stimulus of high prices will be gradually withdrawn. 
Limiting our inquiry, therefore, to the present and not the future, it would still 
be instructive to compare the rates of growth and consumption. 

The annual increase from 1818--719 uatil 1859—60, has been 4 and a fraction 
per cent., which, if the war had not followed, in that proportion the crop of 
1865~66 would have been 4,916,000 bales; or for the six years from 1861 to 
1866, 26,714,800 bales, as the following condensed statement will show, suppos- 
ing that fair average crops had been made iz that period : 


Bales. 

1860-61 ......... PC ee RETR SEE ee ‘ 4,012,600 
pe RE «Wins Zar TAL ind che<ee e¢ obh 4,179,700 
1862-63 ..... obccnd bined 6 nlkih d sem mee d.nnaden ‘ 4,352,800 
8 | ee Pee ere Tre we eee 4,533,000 
DODGE Sebivk code cash ek iS. RIERA 4,720,600 
1865-66 ........ b6a dé w an 0 6:6 REE bob on toe 4,916,100 

26,714,800 


RATE OF CONSUMPTION—-UNITED STATES OOTTON, 


A comparison of the rate of consumption for the twelve pare up to 1859-60, 
the same as we have made with regard to the growth, will enable us to form a 
clearer idea of the probable rate of fature consumption. We annex a compara- 
tive statement of this kind, founded on the basis of very nearly 4 per cent. : 


Bales. 
SOE i EP eae iowa Tite Gi VRS ETE AN ARES 900,940 
1861~62 ..... aoc eked 046s Cee PPEee dates ue beer e 936,510 
RR aa 6b ss ao aon o seaman $.00.<bnsdbhes 973,400 
Seas. < actin s ss hicener aga ein tik ule Ae 1,011,910 
1864~—65 ..... ES ele wow deresetSebede eG Uipes ei e's « 1,051,970 
MN ae che acts cok < CML EeECK is hs oaReaRG 1,093,620 


5,968,350 
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The consumption of all sorts in Great Britain, from 1860 to 1865, has been 
for— 


WOO nds vic cade > 2,482,400 bales—48,700 bales weekly. 
| ey Fe +s 2,353,700 “ —45,264 “ 
POOMaiks o.ccc cvenbaen 1,195,500 “ —22,900 - 
Se ean oS 1,377,900 “ —26,488 i 
EE i alec ee CoRES IR CS 1,606,300 “ —30,890 " 
a ee eer 2,034,800 “ —39,130 ” 


August 1, 1866, 48,000 bales weekly, against 40,000 bales same time last year. 

The establishment of peace on the continent of Europe leaves only one 
prominent cause affecting the rate of consumption, é. ¢., the state of the money 
market. The reduction of the rate of discount to 7 per cent. by the Bank of 
England removes all apprehension on this score. We are inclined to the opin- 
ion that there will be a progressive decline in the rate until perhaps three or 
four per cent. will be reached, under an increased accumulation of bullion by 
the Bank of England. On this topic, as an important element of the value of 
cotton, we would observe, as an evidence of the anomalous condition of the 
money market in England, that while the rate of discount by the Bank of Eng- 
land, on the 3d of August, was 10 per cent., and the bullion in her vaults was 
£14,000,000, the rate of discount by the Bank of France was three and a half 
per cent., and her stock of specie £28,000,000, double its amount in the former, 
and mure than three times the rate of discount. It is impossible for this anoma- 
lous state of the money market to continue, for it is contrary to the tendency 
of the value of money and the rate of interest to an equality in the different 
countries of Europe. ; 

The panic has reached its culminating point, and the reaction in favor of 
cheap money was assured, notwithstanding the great loss of loanable capital 
from the recent heavy failures, These circumstances favor an increased con- 
sumption of the raw material, An impulse to trade has been given on the 
continent since the cessation of hostilities. The markets are almost bare of 
cotton fabrics, and there was an increased demand for yarn on the continent. 
The cotton trade is, therefore, rapidly recovering its former elasticity, and the 
rate of consumption will soon reach a point almost beyond example. 

It is admitted by the most intelligent observers that the key to the future 
position of the market is the American crop. With a moderate crop, prices, 
in all probability, will be maintained. With a large yield they will give way 
under the accumulation of the stocks of East India descriptions, which are 
pressing on the market. It is this tendency to a glut of East India cotton that 
has kept the American descriptions from advancing. One of the Liverpool 
circulars, dated August 3, observes “ that the arrivals of India cotton for the 
next three months must be at the rate of 50,000 bales per week, and the largest 
possible demand cannot be expected to absorb all this. Doubtless the amount 
of cotton now afloat from the East represents the bulk of what we will get from 
that quarter for six months to come, for we know by telegraph that scarcely any 
cotton is now shipping for England, nor is it likely that exports will be resumed 
freely for several months, still these considerations cannot be expected to weigh 
much till later in the year, and only then if the prospects of the American crop 
are poor, It is evident that we will have an ample supply of Indian cotton to 
last till next January or February, and by that period we will be receiving 
freely whatever America has to spare from the-next crop. The conclusion from 
these views is, that although an easy money market, a scarcity of cotton fabrics, 
and an additional demand for yarn in the German market, are circumstances 
highly favorable, still, until an advanced period of the season, their influence 
cannot be felt from the large quantities of Indian cotton pressing on the market. 

The tmportant point is the extent of the growing crop, This is mere guess- 
work until all danger is past from the usual casualties that visit the cotton crop 
until the picking season is over, There never wasa period in the history of the 
cotton trade in which the estimates were so widely variant, embracing the ex- 
tremes of one million to three million bales, the lowest being one million and 
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the highest three millions, We are inclined to adopt the medium between these 
extreme figures, and estimate two millions as the crop of 1866-67. 

Our summary of conclusions from the above data lead to these inferences : 
1, That the receipts will, in all probability, reach 2,000,000 bales. 2, That the 
large supplies of East India cotton in England and on the way will tend to de- 
press the market. 3. That the rate of consumption will be large in consequence 
of the prospects of peace and the increasing ease of the money market, the effect 
of a progressive reduction of the rate of discount by the Bank of England. 


4.—COMMERCE OF SAVANNAH, 1866. 
The Savannah Republican 1s authority for the following 


COTTON STATEMENT, 
Uplands. _ 8. Island. 











Receipts since August 24... ......000..005 eeeee 1,170 2 
EXPORTS, 

Exports since August 24.........ce.ceceeeee: 2,375 2 
Exported previously. ..........0s.seeeeeeees 244,378 10,972 

246,753 10,974 
Stock September 1, 1865........... oh tue weine 8,724 281 
Received since August 24............0eeee0es 1,170 2 
Received previously. .........cccccececssees 247,687 10,718 
Total Raseiptes ..... cccvessusisisdcccccses 252,581 11,001 
Exports since September 1... ........+00.0 246,753 10,974 
Stock on hand August 31...............e0008 5,828 27 


As will be seen from the above table, the stock of cotton on hand and on 
shipboard, not cleared this day, 31st inst., is 5,823 bales Upland, and 27 bales 
Sea Island cotton, a difference of 775 bales of Upland and 427 bales Sea Island, 
as compared with our stock, carefully taken this day. We have been at great 

ains to arrive at a correct stock on the lst of September, and think our 
oan will be as near the mark as ible. The difference in our figures will 
be readily accounted for, when the difficult and various modes of transportation 
during the early part of the season is taken into consideration, 

The following figures will show the receipts and exports for the months of 
July and August, and the stock on hand and on shipboard not cleared at the 
close of vur report : 





i RECEIVED 

Upland. 8. J. 

In July ...... ieerenkben beens i: Senter ee be 7,118 65 
DEMIR «on saimes 6.0 $800 be ‘ts: (eR Ree és 7,898 29 
Total Receipts... ......... wicnaihlerke Whe tee 60s 15,016 94 

"EXPORTED 

NO ORAS: a Ae ee. Seed: 10,276 871 
Bh Ps 5 oo co 0 6b 6UKIK «Rane ee Medd. 240 042 10,820 147 
UE te ee rene teds cba: ane chide 20,596 318 


STOCK ON HAND 
September 1, 1866.........046+ occeees b HESS 6 5,098 6454 
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EXPORTS OF COTTON 
From the Port of Savannah, Commencing Sept, 1, 1865. 


Where Exported. This Week. Previously. Total. 
8. I. Upl'a. 8.1L. Upr'd. 8. L Upr'd. 
Liverpool......... we 4,937 88,933 4,937 88,933 
Other British Ports... 

Total to Gt. Britain 4,937 88,933 4,937 88,933 
French Ports......... 1,492 1,492 
Other European Ports 

Total Foreign..... 4,937 90,425 4,937 90,425 
New York.......... 81 6,491 4,769 120,602 4,850 136,093 
Boston. ............ 346 197 9,506 197 9,852 
Philadelphia........ 1,085 7 6,009 7 7,094 
Baltimore. ......... 1,410 21 7,221 21 8,631 
Charleston.......... 945 945 
Other ports 597 597 
Total coastwise...... 81 9,332 5,939 152,985 6,020 162,267 

Grand total. ..... 81 9,332 10,876 248,360 10,957 252,692 


The above is from the Daily Advertiser. 


5.—THE CITY OF NASHVILLE. 


There are no annual reports of the commerce and manufactures of this flour- 
ishing city, and we urge it upon the Chamber of Commerce to provide for the 
publication of such hereafter, The annual report for Memphis, if received in 
time, shall be appropriately referred to in the present issue of the Review, 

In regard to Nashville and its future, we coincide in the views expressed in 
the recent circular of Messrs. Anderson, Johnson & Smith. 

This city, containing about 40,000 inhabitants, is handsomely located on the 
Cumberland River, in the midst of the rich and beautiful grazing and highly 
— agricultural lands of the Basin of Middle Tennessee, The prolific 
soil of the surrounding country, yields an abundance of every production neces- 
sary for the sustenance of its population, increased fifty fold, and contributes 
largely to the valuable exports of the State. No interior city of the South is 
more eligibly situated for a large manufacturing town, and for an extensive in- 
terior commerce. On all sides, save on the west, there are, at convenient dis- 
tances, inexhaustible deposits of the best bituminous coal ; while on every hand 
the finest quality of iron ore is scattered in immeasurable beds—to say nothing 
of the copper, oil, marble, lead and other minerals, the locations of which are 
being discovered, and are destined to contribute great wealth to the city, The 
opening of the regions bordering on the upper Cumberland and its tributaries, 
will bring to Nashville abundance of the minerals, petroleum and agricultural 
products of the mountainous districts, while the railroads projected and being 
constructed in every direction from this city, will bring into competition simi- 
lar materials from other parts of this and adjoining States, hitherto shut out 
from our trade, 

In view of the great capacity and adaptation of the climate and soil of Ten- 
nessee, with its valleys and mountains, the growth of cotton and woollen factor- 
ies, for the production of the richest fabrics, must ultimately crowd our city, 
extend our trade, and control much of the business in the broad lands spread 
out in this and adjoining States. Especially must all the heavier manufactured 
articles for the adjacent country, including agricultural implements, iron and 
wooden materials, be made here. 

By our present system we produce abundance of the best material, transport 
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it to a distance, bring it back after it is fabricated into useful articles, and send 
it out through the channels of trade for consumption, It is impossible that this 
system can continue, Though our mineral and agricultural wealth may oceupy 
us and enrich us to the utmost limits of our ambition, this field for manufacturers 
and capitalists cannot remain unoceupied. Our enterprising neighbors will be 
attracted to it, and will find it abundantly to their interest to place themselves 
beyond competition by manufacturing the material in the land. where it is pro- 
duced, and where it must mainly be consumed, By such combined interests as 
these, our city is destined to be largely increased in population and wealth. 

To all the material advantages enjoyed by the city of Nashville, may be add- 
ed its healthful location and its refined, cultivated, moral and religious society. 
Years, and even ages, have demonstrated that it is subject to no prevailing 
disease, or epidemic, and its statistics of mortality will compare advantageously 
with those of any city, North or South. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


1.—THE RICE PROSPECT—THE PRESENT CROP. 


It is estimated that the large district tributary to Georgetown, 8. C., which 
—— produced 60,000 tierces will not exceed this year 12,000 tierces. The 
Cooper River district will not go beyond 3,000 tierces, The Charleston 
News says of the rest of the State and of the prospects in Georgia and North 
Carolina: 

To the south lie the Pon Pon rice fields, on the Edisto River, at which point 
there is but little land in cultivation ; the Ashepoo rice fields, where we learn 
there are some excellent crops, and the Combahee River plantations, In this 
region lies the elegant estate of Jehossee Island, belonging to the Hon. Wm. 
Aiken. The yield of this district the present season is estimated at about 
100,000 bushels, equal to 5,000 tierces. 

It is stated that there are some good crops on the South Carolina side of the 
Savannah River, and that Mr. Daniel Heyward has here a superior show of rice, 
which he has made by the most untiring effort and skillful management, and 
that he will be able to send to market 60,000 bushels, It is estimated that 
Charleston will get from this source about 100,000 bushels, equal to 5,000 
tierces clean rice. z 

We have no certain intelligence from Georgia, but if we estimate the yield 
there at one-third that of South Carolina, the rice crop of South Carolina and 
Georgia for the present year will give the following result: 


ESTIMATE OF THE RICE CROP IN SOUTH CAROLINA AND GEORGIA FoR 1866. 


Clean Rice, 
Waccamaw, Pee Dee and Santee district........ <p edin iene eeen 12,000 tierces, 
Cooper River district .........2.csecteccccccccccccecceesces 8,000 “ 
Pon Pon, Ashepoo, Combahee and vicinity. .........00..-+800- 5,000“ 
Savannah Back River, amount to come to Charleston........... 5,000“ 
Crop of Georgia. 2.0... cciccceccccceccaceccscscccccccscsecs 8,000 “ 
DN. dn sie cba ns eee 0:10 044 toemedetmaeyee cote 33,000 tierces. 


There is, perhaps,.a limited amount planted on Cape Fear River, in North 
Carolina, and some inland rice produced in the interior ; the latter will, to a 
certain extent, if the price keeps up, be brought to this market by railroad ; 
but the above estimate will not be much changed by these elements, The 
dangers now are an equinoctial gale and bad work during harvest. 


To show our readers the complete prostration of this branch of agriculture 
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by the war, we give the receipts at this point during the years 1859 and 1860, 
and 1860 and 1861, and 1865 and 1866, and conjecturally for 1866 and 1867: 


Tierces. 
Receipts at Charleston from the Ist Sept, 1859, to 3lst Aug. 1860...... 154,970 
Receipts from Sept. Ist, 1860, to August 31st, 1861.........0..+ «++ . 126,269 
Receipts from Sept. Ist, 1865, to August 31st, 1866.. ...........006. 4,025 
Meteeee ee: 1066. BOE OT iW chine os 6b cin 0+ obin.getis colon cincbane 25,000 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
In thie department it is our intention, FACULTY : 
i i i Gen. R. E. Lee, President. 
from time to time, to notice what is n. os ti e. er wer » of Latin: 


being done by the large institutions of 
learning in the South, and we shall al- 
ways be happy to receive information 
in regard to them: 


1. Universiry or Vireinta, This time- 
honored institution is again in full 
tide of success, with a most able 
faculty and a large attendance of 
students. The catalogue which 
was promised has not yet been 
received, 


2. Wasuineron Cottece (Lexington, 
Virginia) was founded in 1782. 
The first endowment was made to 
it by George Washington, which 
now yields $50,000 per annum. 
The Cincinnati Society added to it 
an amount now worth $23,000 per 
annum, Very many valuable do- 
nations have subsequently been 
made, Mr. McCormick, of New 
York, gave $15,000; Mr. Warren 
Newcomh, of the same city, $10,- 
000; and Mr. R. Wilson, of Phila- 
delphia, a valuable library —all 
since the war. 

Generali Robert E. Lee was elected 
President of the College in 1865. There 
were 146° students in 1865, and will 
probably be 300 to 400 next year. 
Session opens second Thursday in 
September. 

EXPENSES : 
College fees, all items.. .. .....00.06.5 $100 
One modern language................405 20 


Two or more languages................ 
Board per month.................. $15 to 


80 
$25 
There are schools of Latin, Greek, 
Modern Languages, Moral Philoso- 
phy, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, History, and Literature, 
Law, Engineering, etc., with an able 
and well-selected corps of professors, 





James J, White, Professor of Greek. 

Edward S. Joynes, A.M., Professor of Mod- 
ern Languages and English Philology. 

Rey. J. A. Lefevre, A.M. Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, 

Alexander . Kelson, A.M., Cincinnati Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics. 

William Allan, A.M., Professor of Applied 

athematics. 

Richard 8. McCulloh, A.M., McCormick Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy. 

John L. Campbell, A. M., Robinson Profes- 
sor of Chemistry. 

Hon. John W. Brockenbrough, LL. D., Pro- 
fessor of Law and Equity. 

8. Tae University or Sovrn Carotr- 
ya — Columbia. This institution 
of learning Was established by an 
act of the General Assembly in 
1801, as the South Carolina Col- 
lege ; and was opened for the ad- 
mission of students in 1805. By 
a recent act of the Legislature it 
has been changed into a Univer- 
sity. The prospectus issued by 
its Faculty will show the nature 
and extent of the means at its 
command, for a comprehensive 
and thorough education, 

There are eight distinct schools, from 
which students may select, to wit: Po- 
litical Economy, Prof. R. W. Barnwell, 
Chairman of Faculty; Ancient Lan- 
guages, Prof. W. J. Rivers; Modern 

nguages and Literature, Prof. ; 

Rketoric, Criticism, Elocution, and 

English Literature, Prof. M. Laborde ; 

Mental and Moral Philosophy, Sacred 

Literature, ete., Prof. J. L. Reynolds; 

Mathematics, Civil and Military Engi- 

neering, Prof. E. P. Alexander ; Natural 

and Mechanical Philosophy and Astro- 
nomy, Prof. John Le Conte; Chemistry, 

Pharmacy, Mineralogy and Geology, 

Prof. Joseph Le Conte. 

First term commences first Monday 
in January ; second opens first Moaday 
in October. 
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EXPENSES FOR YEAR: 


Room rent and fees $40 
Tuition each, for three or more schools.... 25 


eee eee eee eee eee 


Tuition each, for two or more schools...... 85 

Tuition each, for one or more schools ..... 50 

ae | BY MO bss ccapte debesooddvscest 5 
Fuel and washing extra. 


4, Untversrry or Grorata, 


SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL SESSION. 
FACULTY. 


A. A. Liz b, D.D., Ch Hor, Professor 
of Criticism, Rhetoric, and Oratory. 

P. H. Mell, D.D., Vice-Chancellor, Professor 
of Moral and Mental Philosophy and Political 

nomy. 

Williams Ratherford, Jr., A.M., Professor of 
Mathematics and Civil Engineering, 

W. H. Waddell, A. M., Professor of Ancient 
Languages and Literature. 

. L. Jones, M. D., Professor of Natural 
Sciences, Chemistry, Geology, and Terrell 
Professor of Agriculture. 

W. Leroy Broun, A. M., Professor of Natu- 
ral Philosophy and Astronomy. 

L. H. Charbonnier, A. M., Adjunct Profes- 
sor of Ancient Languages and French. 

J. Pembroke Jones, Adjunct Professor of 
Mathematics. 





PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS, 
Hon. J. H. Lumpkin, LL.D., Professor of 


w. 
Professor of Civil Engineering to be filled. 





DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


SESSIONS AND TERMS. 

The second term, inning Febru- 
ary 15th, 1866, will we with Com- 
mencement, first Wednesday in Au- 
gust, 1867. 

EXPENSES—ESTIMATE. 
For tuition, etc., per annum. $75.00 to $175.00 
For board on Campus, for 9} 

months, at $20, or, in town, 

WE Ga nis nc ce cso pe ccscecs 190.00 to 237,50 
For washing, fuel, lights.... 83.50 to 50,00 

$298.00 to $362.50 
SCHOOL OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 

This school, which is a new feature 
in the institution, is designed to be a 
professional school, in which young 
men will be carefully and thoroughly 
trained both in the theory and prac- 
tice of Civil Engineering. The course 
of study will embrace the Departments 
of Surveying, severe Statics, Plat- 
ting, Tepraregniee’ rawing, Field 
Work, ete. If a student is familiar 
with the rudiments of Mathematics, it 
will require but two years for him to 
complete this course. 

Terms—One hundred (100) dollars 
for the annual session of nine months. 
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REPRESENTING THE VIEWS AND OPINIONS WHICH OBTAINED, AND THE CONDITION 
OF THINGS WHICH EXISTED AT THE DATE OF EACH DAY'S ENTRY, IN THE CoNFEDERATE 


SraTEs, OR IN PORTIONS OF THEM; 
notes, ETO.—{ Continued.) 


THE ORIGINAL ENTRIES, 


WITH SUBSEQUENT 


BY THE EDITOR.—1862. 


“ Oh, who that shared them ever shall forget 
Th’ emotions of the spirit-rousing time” ? 


Scorr’s Lorp or rue IstEs. 


“ Now Civil Wounds are stopped—Peace lives again.” 


News comes that General Armstrong, 
on the 30th August, attacks the enemy 
at. Bolivar, Tennessee, and took large 
numbers of prisoners—also, that we 
have had a great victory in Virginia, 
over Pope and Banks. 


The enemy were driven the same 
day frum Stevenson, afer four hours 
shelling, and the people received our 
soldiers with open arms and great 
rejoicing. Lincoln has written and 
published the following letter. it is 





very retined logic : 


Ricwarp III., Acr V., Sc. IV. 


« * * * * 

“My paramount object is to save the Union, 
and not either to save or destroy slavery. If 
I could save the Union without freeing any 
slaves I would do it, and if I could save it by 
freeing all the slaves, I would do it; and if [ 
could save it by freeing some and leaving oth- 
ers alone, I would also do that. What I do 
about slavery and the coloured race I do be- 
cause I believe it helps to save the Union; 
and what I forbear, I forbear because I do not 
believe it would help to save the Union. I 
shall do less whenever I shall believe that 
what Iam doing hurts the cause; and I shail 
do more whenever I believe doing more will 
help the cause. I shall correct errors when 
shown to be errors, and I shall adopt new 
views so fast as they shall appear to be true 





ya 


¢ 





views. I have here stated | urpose accord- 
ing to my view of duty, and I intend no modi- 
fication of my oft-expressed wish 
that all men everywhere could be free. 
Yours, A. Laxooity. 


TAKING THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCE. 


Provost Marsuat’s 0} 
New Orveans, La., Aug. 6,1 
In obedience to your “,svecial orders” I here- 
with transmit a statement of the number of 
men subscribed to the “ alien oath,” and the 
oath of allegiance to the United States. 
Jonas H. Frenon, 
Provost Marshal of New Orleans. 
Citizens, Aliens. 
Provost Conrt...... ....+. 8,695 123 
Mayor's Office............. 1% 47 
Provost Marshal's Office, N.O. 6193 2,087 
Provost Marshal's Office, Algiers 203 188 
First District Police Station 827 _ 


Second District Police Station 275 40 
Third District Police Station 670 54 
Fourth District Police Station 135 10 
Wack ingtnt nx cptcaaes 1 2,499 
, 
Aggregate .........0..0e0 14,222 


Parole oath to officers and soldiers of the 
Confederate States service ; 

PHRVOMGN: i cteitini ds 20660 cepmbeben +e» 4,938 
Commissioned Officers........ ....+ee0 2L1 

The above comes from a New Or- 
leans paper. It is no doubt a great 
exaggeration, and includes women as 
well as men. 

Wepnespay. —Glorious news from 
Virginia. General Lee telegraphs to 
the President : 

Grovetox, Aug. 89, 10 P. M.—This army 
achieved to-day, on the Plains of a 
signal victory over the combined forces of 
Gens, McClellan and Pope. 

On the 28th and 2th, each wing, under 
Generals Longstreet and Jackson, repulsed 
= valor the attacks made upon them sepa- 
rately. 

We mone the loss of our gailant dead in 
every conflict, yet our gratitude to Almighty 
God for His mercies rises higher each day. 
To Him andjto the valor cf our troops a Nation’s 
gratitude is due. 

(Signed) R. E. Les. 

The enemy are evacuating Western 
Virginia, and its people are coming 
over to the Confederacy. Unionists in 
Fairfax and other neighboring counties 
of Virginia, frightened out of their 
wits by the movements of Stuart, are 
rushing to Washington in hot haste. 
Stuart occupies Manassas Junction. 

Pope publishes a ridiculous report of 
the operations against Longstreet on 
the 29th, in which he claims the vic- 


tory. 

The Yankees shell Natchez for a short 
time—its citizens having killed or driven 
off a party of Rebs, who had attempted 
depredations upon them, 
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Taurspay, — The news for to-day 
published out of place, page 331, Sep- 
tember number of Review. 

Fripay.—Deceived again. Our army 
has not even yet reached the Potomac, 

Extra session of Kentucky Legisla- 
ture will meet at Louisville, since the 
Confederates have taken Frankfort, or 
rather since it was abandoned by the 
Federals, 
 ercecaca itis Virginia, is evacua- 
ted. 


THE BATTLE-FiELD—FEDERAL LOSSES. 
Avexanpni, Va., Sept. 2.—The dead, 
the dying and the wounded still crowd 
the streets of Alexandria. Thousands 
have already been sent to the hospitals 
in Washington and to the cities of the 
North. Ten, fifteen, twenty thousand, 
will hardly cover our loss in the late bat- 
tles. From an officer of high character, 
and who participated in all the battles of 
last week, I learn that our dead are ac- 
tually lying in heaps by the side of the 
Orange and Alexandria Railroad, near 
Manassas Junction, and fill the ditches 
around the forts erected by Beauregard. 
The proportion of the dead will outnum- 
ber those of any other battles during the 
war. Rebel and national soldiers Ife to- 
ether, with their bayonets locked in the 
mally sronaies But few of these dead 
have yet been buried. Their bodies lie 
festering in the sun, and the rebel army, 
in their eagerness to follow up their vic- 
tory, will not take time to cast a few 
shovelfulls of earth over them. 

Our army has again fallen back—this 
time almost within the forts around 
Washington. The body of Gen. Kearney 
was this morning sent to our lines under 
a flag of truce. It was not recognized 
until after daylight, and the rebels, in or- 
der to compel us to admit that they oceu- 
pied the battle-ground, generously gave 
it up. 


THE APPROPRIATIONS MADE BY THE 
- LAST FEDERAL CONGRESS, 


The recapitulation of the appropria- 
tions made by the last session of the Fed- 
eral Congress is as follows: 


For legislative, executive, and 

miscellaneous purposes,.... $13,997,504 50 
For suppport of Army for 1862, 238,548,438 71 
For support of Navy for 1862,. 33,486,204 04 
For diplomatic and consular 

OR oe 1,235,809 S4 
For Army for 1862 and 1863,.. 542.346,346 50 
For Navy for 1862 and 1868,.. 42,741,838 41 


For Indian Department....... 2,117,962 04 
For Post-Office Department.. _ 14,744,800 04 
For Military Academy,...... 156,211,000 00 
For Fortifications,........... 7, 00 
For Invalid and other pensions _1,450,000 00 
For Treaty with Hanover,.... 44,497 00 

ces sos escp cube ieee $894,904,972 34 
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Saturpay, 6th Sept.—Confederates 
under Gen. Armstrong rout the enemy 
near Denmark, Tennessee ; took 200 
prisoners and burned the bridges be- 
tween Bolivar and Jackson, 

President Davis sets apart a day for 
Thanksgiving on account of the great 
victories in Virginia. The President is 
very devout, and recently made a pub- 
lic profession of religion, 

A Confederate war-steamer has at 
last made her appearnce in our waters. 
She was built abroad, and ran the block- 
ade at Mobile. 

Our losses in Virginia are stated at 
_ 10,000,and the Yankees admit to 17,000, 

ineluding a number of general officers. 
They are reported evacuating Nash- 
ville. 

Secretary of War reports that we 
have increased our stock of arms in the 
last three months over 80,000 by cap- 
ture, manufacture and importation, 
We also produce 1500 pounds of nitre 
a day, and will soon reach 3000 Ibs, and 
supply our consumption, The follow- 
ing Ballad appears, 


EN REVANCHE! 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


A Bullad of the Present War. Founded on 
Facts. 


I remember that once I was hu:nan and pure ! 
Then loved ones came to my call, 
And I dreamed, that despite earth’s passion 
and guilt, 
God's mercy was over us all! 


But I'm human no more! There's blood, 
Wherever my vision may fall! 
There's blood on the hearthstone, blood in the 


sky, 
And blood on the temple wall. 


And my brata grows hot with the burning 
thought 
Of my fair young daughter defiled, 
Of her mother dashed to earth and slain, 
As she struggled to shield her ehild. 


And my brain grows hot with the burning 
thought 
That, manacled, bound, oppressed, 
I saw it all, with a hand at my throat, 
And a felon’s knee on my breast ! 


llow did I bear it? Ha! ha! go ask 
The vultures that feed on the slain, 

From the red ravines of the wild Sonthwest 
Te the waves of the Eastern main, 
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In the lone morass where the panther and fox 
Snar! over their meagre prey, 

In city and hamlet, field, mountain and wood, 
Yea! ever by night and by day. 


I am tracking the fiends who murdered my 


peace, 
And o’ertaking them, one by one— 
Oh, God! but whenever I bring them to bay, 
Ask not of the deed that is done! 


Here! look on my sabre ! *tis coated with gore 
For its strokes were sudden and fell ; 
But it shall not be sheathed while the Master 


end 
Lives yet unclaimed of Hell. 


That Devil who’whelmed my daughter in shame 
While manacled, bound, oppressed, 

I writhed with a ruffian hand at my throat, 
And a ruffian knee on my breast. 


He may crouch in the darkest cave of the 


earth, 
Yet I'll tear him out from his den, 
And Ill feast my eyes on the blood of his 


- he 
Were he backed by a thousand men! 
Then away, to my doom! wheresoever a 
. “o Ho ” 


The “forlornest” speeds to the strife, 
My breast shall be bared to the fire and the 


steel, 
For I'm sick to my soul of life! 


Sunpay.—No reliable rumors, 3000 
returned Confederate prisoners have 
reached Vicksburg, and will be organ- 
ized, with others that may come in, un- 
der Gen. Tilghman, and perhaps dem- 
onstrate upon New Orleans. 

Monpay.—An error. The prisoners 
have not yet reached Vicksburg, and 
much anxiety is felt, 

2 P. M.—The most extraordinary 
news reaches us by telegraph, and 
though on seemingly g authority, 
we hesitate to believe it. 

It is published, it is said, at Cairo, 


~| that Kirby Smith, after a rapid march, 


had taken Lexington, Covington, and 
Newport, Kentucky, and compelled the 
surrender of Cincinnati without a blow! 

Jackson’s reported marching upon 
Baltimore with 40,000 men, and Pope’s 
whole column is falling back upon 
Washington, where the greatest ex- 
citement prevails, as it does all over 
the North. 

Buell’s army, on the retreat, has pass- 
ed Murfreesboro’,en route to Nashville. 

The whole of Middle Tennessee is in 
a blaze, having the foot of the oppres- 
sor removed from their necks. 

The news of the day appears in an 
extra with this heading. (Such are 
war's rumors): 
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BY TELEGRAPH. 
“WHEN IT RAINS IT POURS.” 


GRAND AND GLORIOUS! 





Three Thousand Cheers for Kirby Smith ! 


KIKBY SMITH FOREVER! 


NEWPORT AND COVINGTON ARE OURS! 


CINCINNATI IS OURS! 


HURRAH FOR OLD STONEWALL! 





HE HAS GONE TO MARYLAND ! 





GEN. LEE STILL VICTORIOUS! 


TurspAy.—Nothing received con- 
firmatory of the exciting news of yes- 
terday, which was almost generally 
credited, having come through North- 
ern sources with so much .cireumstan- 
tial detail. We cannot believe the 
Yankees even when speaking against 
themselves. 

It must, however, be regarded as ex- 
tremely probable that Lexington, Cov- 
ington and Newport are ours, and that 
Jackson has crossed the Potomac. 

Wepnespay.— No newsagain. Some 
rumors that Louisville has been taken, 
or evacuated, and that Memphis will 


2, 

A part of Gen. Breckinridge’s forces 
left Jackson to-day for Kentucky. 

Breckinridge has been ordered back 
to his own State, and Beauregard is to 
take command at Charleston. 

President Davis’ Proclamation invit- 
ing another National Thanksgiving is 
as follows, Extract: 


“Once more upon the plains of Manas- 
sas have our armies been blessed by the 
Lord of Hosts with a triumph over our 
enemies. It is my privilege to invite you 
once more to His footstool, not now in 
the garb of fasting and sorrow, but with 
joy and gladness, to render thanks for the 

reat mercies received at His hands. A 

w months since, and our enemies pour- 
ed forth their invading legions upon our 
soil, They laid waste our fields, polluted 
our altars, and violated the sanctity of 
our homes. Around our capital they 
gathered their forces, and with boastful 


VOL, II.—NO. III. 
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threats claimed it as already their prize. 
The brave troops which rallied to its de- 
fence have extinguished these vain hopes, 
and, under the guidance of the same Al- 
mighty hand, have scattered our enemies 
and driven them back in dismay. Unit- 
ing these defeated forces and the various 
armies which had been ravaging our 
coasts with the army of invasion in North- 
ern Virginia, our enemies have renewed 
their attempt to subjugate us at the very 
place where their first effort was defeat- 
ed, and the vengeance of retributive jus- 
tice has overtaken the entire host, in a 
second and complete overthrow. 

“To this signal success accorded to our 
arms in the East bas been graciously ad- 
ded another equally brilliant in the West. 
On the very day on which our forces were 
led to victory on the plains of Manassas, 
in Virginia, the same Almighty arm as- 
sisted us to overcome our enemies at 
Richmond, in Kentucky. Thus, at one 
and the same time, have the two great 
hostile armies been stricken down, and 
the wicked designs of our enemies set 
at naught. 

“ In such circumstances it is meet and 
right that, as a people, we should bow 
down in adoring thankfulness to that 
gracious God who has been our bulwark 
and defence, and to offer unto Him the 
tribute of thanksgiving and praise. In 
His hand are the issues of all events, and 
to Him should we, in an especial manner, 
ascribe the honor of this great deliver- 
ance.’ 


Wepnespay.—Much recent news from 
the West unconfirmed. Nothing to- 
day from any quarter. 


PROCLAMATION OF GENERAL SMITH TO THE 
PEOPLE OF KENTUCKY. 


Kentuckians :--I am authorized by the 
President of the Confederacy to organize 
troops and issue commissions. I appeal 
to you to make one effort for 1 prin- 
ciples, for your institutions and for your 
State; rally under your flag, organize 
and muster your men in the cause of the 
South, 

Breckinridge, Buckner, and their brave 
Kentuckians are on their way to join 
you. Make oneeffort. Strike one blow, 
and your State will be saved from Yankee 
thraldom, and take a place in the van of 
the Confederacy, where her institutions 
and her principles rightfully place her. 

(Signed) inBY Samira, 

Major-General, C. S. A. 


Tuurspay.—Even more glorious 
news than of yesterday. Enemy, after 
three successive engagements are rout- 
ed by our forces near Richmond, Ken- 
tucky, and several thousand prisoners 
are captured, including Gen, Manson 


28 
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and staff. They had been re-enforced 
by Gen. Nelson, who is reported wound- 
ed. Kentuekians deserted from the 
Federal ranks to ours. Enemy 10,000 
strong. We are on the march to Lex- 
ington, 

rd John Russell reproves Mr. 
Seward and the course of the Federal 
Government, by the remark, in his dis- 
patch on the American difficulties, that 
(in England) “perfect freedom to com- 
ment upon all public events is the inva- 
riable practice, sanctioned by !aw and 
approved by the universal sense of the 
nation.” Confederate Secretary of the 
Treasury estimates the expenses of the 
Confederate States for the last fiscal 
year at $328,748,830. 


Frmay.—Many details of the great 
battles of the 28th, 29th, and 30th in Vir- 
ginia, Enemy reported as completely 
routed, and our troops on the rapid 
advance to Washington. The battle 
of the 30th was on the old and classic 
field of Manassas, and the rout was al- 
most as complete. We have many 
thousand prisoners, and immense stores 
and arms. Slaughter of the enemy 
very great, and many of their leading 
generals reported killed or wounded. 

Our loss aiso very heavy. 


Ricamonp, 4.— Manassas, 30th, via Ra- 
pidan, 4th. The second battle of Manas- 
sas has been fought precisely on the same 
spot as on the 2ist of July, 1861, with the 
exception that our troops occupied many 
positions that the enemy occupied at that 
time,and the Federals fought upon ground 
that had been held by us. Several of our 
regiments entered the field where they 
did a year ago. 

The fight commenced near Groveton, 
on the Warrenton turnpike, about three 
o'clock. Longstreet was on the right and 
Jackson on the left—their line being in 
the form of a broad V—the enemy be- 
tween. 

The Federals made the first advance, 
endeavoring to turn Jackson’s flank, but 
were repulsed in great confusion. A bat- 
tery of sy xd ieces of artillery, com- 
manded by Col. B D. Lee, of South Car- 
olina, mowing them down by scores. 

Longstreet at once threw forward 
Hood's division and advanced his whole 
line, which was in a short time desperate- 
ly engaged. 

Jackson now gave battle, and the ene- 
we Aa attacked on every side. 

he fight was fiercely contested until 
after dark, when the Federals were driv- 
en three miles. 

Their force consisted of McDowell’s, 
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Sigel’s, Banks’, Milroy’s, McClellan’s and 
Pope's divisions. 

he loss of the enemy exceeds the Con- 
federates five to one. Their dead cover 
the field. 

Our men captured numbers of batteries, 
numbers of colors, thousands of prison- 
ers, from six to ten thousand stand of 
arms, and could have taken more of the 
latter, but the men would not be troubled 
with them. 

Gens. Ewell, Jenkins, Mahone and 
Trimble are wounded. 

Cols. Means, Marsball, Gadberry, of S. 
C., killed. Moore and McGowan wound- 
ed. Maj. Del. Kemper severely wounded 
in the shoulder. Capts. Tabb and Mitch- 
ell, Ist Va., wounded. W. Cameron, Ad- 
jutant 24th Va,, and Adjutant Tompkins, 

ampton Legion, both wounded. 

Fifty citizens of Washington came out 
to see the show, and we have bagged the 
whole lot. 


Saturvay, Sepremzer 131a, 1862.— 
Rumors again by telegraph, but being 
so often deceived we know not what to 
think. 

It is now declared that our forces are 
at the Relay House, 9 miles from Balti- 
more, and that the citizens have risen 
upon their oppressors and taken pos- 
session of the city and fortifications. 

It is also said that our forces are 
entering Pennsylvania, near Hanover; 
that Buell’s army has left Nashville for 
Louisville, and that the Governor of 
Kentucky bas called out 60,000 thirty- 
day men to repel our advances. 

Sunpay.—There is no room to doubt 
that our forces in whole or part, have 
crossed the Potomac and are received 
enthusiastically in Maryland. 

It is said by telegraph that we occu- 
py Frederick, and that Jackson has had 
a success over the Federals 15 miles 
from Baltimore; also that we took 
many boats and large supplies on the 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal. 


Heapqvarters, Aruy NorTHWESTERN 
Va., Chantilly, September 3, 1862. 


His Excellency Jefferson Davis, 
Prest. Confed, States of America: 


Mr. President—My letter of the 30th 
ultimo will have informed your Excel- 
lency of the progress of this army to 
that date. Gen. Longstreet’s division 
having arrived the day previous, was 
formed in order of battle on the right of 
General Jackson, who bad been engaged 
with the enemy since morning, resisting 
an attack commenced on the 28th. The 
enemy on the latter day was vigorously 
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repulsed, leaving his numerous dead and 
wounded on the field. His attack on the 
morning of the 29th was feeble, but be- 
came warmer in the afternoon, when he 
was again repulsed by both wings of the 
army. His loss on this day, as stated in 
his published report herewith enclosed, 
amounted to 8,000 in killed and wounded. 

The enemy being reinforced, renewed 
the attack on the afternoon of the 80th, 
when a general advance of both wings of 
the army was ordered, and after a fierce 
combat, which raged till after 9 o’clock, 
he was completely defeated and driven 
beyond Bull Run. The darkness of the 
night, his destruction of the Stone a 
after crossing, and the uncertainty of the 
fords, stopped the pursuit. 

The next morning the enemy was dis- 
covered in a strong position at Centre- 
ville, and the army was putin motion to- 
wards the Little River Turnpike, to turn 
his right. Upon reaching Ox Hill, on 
the Ist of September, he was again dis- 
covered in our front on the heights of 
Germantown, and about 5 P. M. made a 
— attack upon the front and right 
of our columns, with a view of appa- 
rently covering the withdrawal of nis 
trains on the Centreville road, and mak- 
ing his retreat. Our position was main- 
tained with but slight loss on both sides. 
Major-General Kearney was left by the 
enemy dead on the field. During the 
night the enemy fell back to Fairfax C. 
H., and abandoned his position at Centre- 
ville. Yesterday about noon, he evacu- 
ated Fairfax OC, H., taking the roads, as 
reported to me, to Alexandria and Wash- 
ington. 

have, as yet, been unable to get offi- 
cial reports of our loss or captures in 
these various engagements. Many gal- 
lant officers nave bees killed or wounded. 
Of the general officers, Ewell, Trimble, 
Taliaferro, Fields, Jenkins, and Mahone, 
have been reported wounded.  Ools. 
Means, Marshall, Baylor, Neff, and Gad- 
berry, killed. About 7,000 prisoners 
have been already paroled, about the 
same number of small arms collected 
from the field, and thirty pieces of can- 
non captured, besides a number of wag- 
ons, ambulances, &c. A large number 
of arms still remain on the ground. For 
want of transportation, valuable stores 
had to be destroyed as soon as captured, 
while the enemy, at their various depots 
are reported to have burned many mil- 
lions of property in their retreat. * * * 

Nothing could surpass the gallantry 
and endurance of the troops, who have 
cheerfully borne every danger and hard- 
ship, both on the battle-field and march. 

T have the honor to be, 

Very respectfully, 
Your most ob’t serv’t, 
R. E. LEE, Gen’. 
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Mownpay, 1517u,—Leave Jackson at 7 
A. M, for Mobile; a severe storm of 
wind and rain rages all the night and 
the cars are not at all weather proof. 
Got through safely however. Pass on 
the road an embankment said to be of 
copperas, dug from the hill-sides, Thus 
the war is developing our resources in 
every way. 


Turspay.—Reach Mobile to break- 
fast, Great delight in reaching a seat 
of comfort and civilization after endur- 
ing Jackson for nearly three months. 
The Battle House is a perfect luxury, 
ordinary as it would be under other 
circumstances, Scarcity reigns every- 
where. Tea is worth $1¢ to $15 a 
pound ; coffee $1.75 to $2; flour $40 
per barrel ; candles $2.50 per pound ; 
soap $1 per pound; bacon $1: sugar 
50 to T5e., &c,, &c., &c. The wonder is 
how the people live, and yet there 
seems to be no suffering. 

Storm continues all day, and much 
to our eet are unable to 
get any farther on the way. 


Wepyespay.—The enemy have stolen 
a march onus and destroyed some of our 
ears on the Jackson and New Orleans 
Railroad near Pontchitoulas. Per contra, 
General Price has taken Iuka, on the 
Memphis and Charleston Railroad, and 
with it an immense amount of stores 
and 200 prisoners. Loring has de- 
feated the Yankees in Western Vir- 
ginia, and Jenkins made a raid into 
Ohio. Kentuckians are flocking to our 
standard. 

Enemy’s gun-boats repulsed near the 
mouth of St. Johns’ river, Florida; 
Buell has returned to Nashville in 
force. 


Trurspay.—Yankee papers of the 
13th say that “ Stonewall Jackson left 
Baltimore and Washington to the right, 
and is marching on Harrisburg. His 
cavalry advance ison every road, creat- 
ing consternation ; it not being known 
upon what point he will make a demon- 
stration, Governor Curtin calied on the 
Mayor of Philadelphia to furnish 20,000 
men in twelve hours for the defence of 
the city.” 

This is a day of public thanksgiving 
proclaimed by the President for recent 
glorious successes to our arms. 


Leave at 2 P. M. for Montgomery.. 
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Frtpay.—Should have reached Mont- 
gomery at daylight, but the recent 
storm which delayed us at Mobile 
carried away some of the railroad 
bridges and we do not reach Mont- 
gomery until night. 

General Jackson is reported to have 
taken Harper’s Ferry. 

Saruspay.—Leave at 7 A. M. Reach 
Atlanta about dark, Jackson’s victory 
was glorious. Almost without a blow, he 
is in possession of Harper’s Ferry, hav- 
ing captured immense stores, 15,900 
stand of arms, nearly 12,000 prisoners, 
and 2000 negroes, also 60 pieces of can- 
non, 

Cumberland Gap is evacested, but 
our troops are in full pursuit of the 
enemy. 

Buell’s army is in rapid retreat down 
the Tennessee river. 


GEN. LEE TO THE PEOPLE OF 
MARYLAND. 
The following address of Gen. Lee to 


the people of Maryland, has been issued 
from bis head-quarters at Frederick : 


Heap-quarters ARMY OF town, | 


ADDRESS OF 


Vireinia, Near Frederick Town, 
September 8, 1862. 


To the People of Maryland: 


It is right that you should know the 
purpose that has brought the army under 
my command within the limits of your 
State, so far as that purpose concerns 
yourselves. 

The people of the Confederate States 
have long watchod, with the deepest 
sympathy, the wrongs and outrages that 
have been inflicted upon the citizens of 
a Commonwealth allied to the States of 
the South by the strongest social, politi- 
cal and commercial ties. 

They have seen, with profound indig- 
nation, their sister State deprived of 
every right, and reduced to the condition 
of a conquered province. 

Under the pretence of supporting the 
‘Constitution, but in violation of its most 
valuable provisions, your citizens have 
been arrested and imprisoned upon no 
charge, and contrary to all forms of law. 
The faithful and manly protest against 
this outrage, made by the venerable and 
illustrious Marylanders, to whom, in 
better days, no citizen appealed for right 
in vain, was treated with scorn and con- 
tempt. The government of your chief 
city has been usurped by armed stran- 
gers; your Legislature has been dissolv- 
ed by the unlawful arrest of its members; 
freedom of the press and of speech have 
been suppressed; words have been de- 
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clared offences by an arbitrary decree of 
the Federal Executive, and citizens 
ordered to be tried by a military com- 
mission for what they may dare to speak. 

Believing that the people of Maryland 
possessed a spirit too lofty to submit to 
such a government, the people of the 
South have long wished to aid you in 
throwing off this foreign yoke, to enable 
you again to enjoy the inalienable rights 
of freemen, mf restore independence 
and sovereign:y to your State. 

In obedience to this wish our army has 
come among you, and is prepared to assist 
you with the power of its arms in regain- 
ing the rights of which you have been 


ae 
is, citizens of Maryland, is our mis- 
sion, so far as you are concerned. 

No constraint upon your free will is in- 
tended—no intimidation will be allowed, 

Within the limits of this army, at 
least, Marylanders shall once more enjoy 
their ancient freedom of thought and 
speech, 

We know no enemies among you, and 
will protect all, of every opinion. 

It is for you to decide your destiny, 
freely and without constraint. 

This army will respect your choice, 
whatever it may be, and while the South- 
ern people will rejoice to welcome you to 
your natural position among them, they 
will only welcome you when you come of 
your own free will. 


R. E. LEE, Gen’! Command’g. 


Sunpay.—En route all day between 
Augusta, Ga., which we leave at 7 A, 
M. for Winnsboro 8. C., which we 
reach at 8 1-2 P. M, 

8,000 more of our exchanged prison- 
ers have reached Vicksburg. They 
are to be put under command of Gen- 
eral Tighlman. 

We have had another t battle, 
and upon the soil of Maryland, but the 
facts are not received. It is only known 
that we were successful, 


Mowpay. — Nothing more definite 
from Maryland, The battle referred 
to yesterday was very bloody, and im- 
mense forees were engaged. The Fed- 
erals seem to have made a very deter- 
mined stand. It is a life and death 
business with them now, and not a 
moment is to be lost by either side, 
We must drive them to the wall before 
their new levies can be made available. 

‘,uEspay, 25TH Sxret.—As usual, the 
Yankee papers claim an overwhelming 
victory in the recent fight at Sharps- 
burg, Maryland, They represent im- 
mense losses on our side, including the 
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capture of our generals and forces, As 
there is no definite news from Lee, 
much uneasiness and anxiety are but 
natural. It is reported that our troops 
have recrossed the Potomac, which 
would seem an unfavorable augury. 
The following will further exhibit 
the Vandal character of the enemy : 


Own Boarp tae U.S. Gon Boat Essex, 
Off Bayou Sara, Aug. 11, 1862. 


To the Mayor of Bayou Sara, La. : 
Sir—You will please immediately fur- 
nish teams and drivers to supply my two 
ships with coal, and the coal must be 
brought to the wharf convenient to the 
ships. If you don’t comply, at your 
hazard. It is necessary, or I will be 
compelled to impose a heavy penalty on 
your town. Yours very respectfully, and 


obedient servant, 
(Signed) W. D. PORTER, 
Com’dg Div. U. 8. Flotilla. 


Mayor’s Orrice, Bayou Sara, } 
August 11, 1862. 
W. D. Porter, Com. Div. U. S. Flotilla; 
Sir—Your communication of this date 
has this moment been received, and I 
hasten to reply. You must be aware that 
the jurisdiction of the Mayor of Bayou 
Sara is restricted to the limits of the 
town of Bayou Sara. I have no author- 
ity outside of its limits; and inasmuch 
as the town of Bayou Sara is at the 
mercy of your gun-boats, I am, from a 
sense of humanity, compelled to comply 
with your demand, and shall consequent- 
ly order out all the carts and wagons 
within the limits of the corporation, 

Very Tae ane ient ser’ vt, 

J.C. DOUGHERTY, Mayor. 


Wepyespay.—Our anxieties are now 
relieved. The battle of Sharpsburg, on 
the 17th, was one of the fiercest and 
hardest contests of the war, and the 
loss of life on both sides was frightful. 
The entire strength of both armies ap- 
peared to have been brought to bear, 
Several of our Generals were killed or 
wounded; among the former, Stark, 
Manning and Branch. Only a portion 


of our forces recrossed the Potomac, | 
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nerans’s troops, whom he repulsed— 
though in much greater force than his 
own—and took nine pieces of artillery 
and 50 prisoners. He then drew off 
with his captured stores, Confederate 
Gen. Little killed. 

From Missouri the news is, that the 
State Guard, 50,000 men, and the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor have declared for the 
Confederate cause. 

General Buford addresses the people 
of Kentucky ; 


I call you to arms. Rally, and we wil! sus- 
tain the successes of those heroes whose 
achievments have loosened the chains of op- 
pression which have been riveted upon us 
since March 4,1861. Kentuckians, your fath- 
ers, brothers and sons have been dragged from 
their homes,and are now confined in loathsome 
prisons at the will and pleasure of those des- 
potic Vandals, whose foul touch will never 
again — this part of Kentucky's fair soil. 

The bayonet of the invader and t it was 
presented to your breast at the ballot-box in 
August last. 

ou have been denied the freedom of the 
press and s You have been robbed of 
your property, and your slaves run off by the 
cowardly enemy on his route from the capital 
of the State to the Ohio River. Then can you, 
in a moment like the preseat, forget all those 
wrongs and acts of oppression, and remain 
Loy in your lethargy? You must answer 
no 


I can equip, with the best of arms, thrown 
away by the enemy in his retreat from Rich- 
mond, 20,000 men. I have wagons, mules and 
horses marked JU. &. sufficient to transport 
such an army. I have in twenty-four hours 
recruited 3, men, and still they come, I 
have all the cavalry Gen. Smith has author- 
ized me to raise. 

Infantry is the strong arm of the service, 
and it is as infantry that new levies of troops 
ean be the sooner made efficient. Then rally 
as infantry. Seize your musket in time to 
take a hand in carrying the war into the ene- 
my’s own country. 

All regiments of infantry reported to me 
from any part of the country will be mustered 
into the Confederate service fur three years or 
during the war. 


Tuvespay.—More and more evidences 
that Federal accounts of recent fights 
in Maryland are the most atrocious 
_ fabrications, and without a redeeming 
| feature, 

Mumfordsviile, Kentucky, captured 





and for prudential reasons, and the | by Gen. Bragg, with 5,400 prisoners, 


arin 
spirits and condition. 
victory. 

* Stonewall” Jackson, on the 20th, 
engaged the enemy again in Virginia, 
and, with small loss to himself, effectu- 
ally routed them. 

Price, on the 19th, had a fight near 
Iuka, Mis:., with about 8,000 of Rose- 


Lee claims the 


is represented as in the best of | 


Guerrillas captured a Federal train 
| in the vicinity of Nashville. City not 
, evacuated, it would seem, by the 
| enemy. 

| The Lynchburg Viryinian of to-day 
| (24th) says, the Yankee column recent- 
| ly routed by Jackson, near Sheperds- 
| town, was commanded by Burnside. 
| Four brigades of the enemy rushed 
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across the river, when Jackson precipi- 
tated his whole foree upon them. The 
enemy were literally mowed down—so 
many were killed that the stream was 
almost jammed up by their bodies, 
About fifteen hundred prisoners were 
taken, and of the whole force, estimated 
at ten thousand, it is thought that not 
more than two thousand escaped. The 
casualties on our side were 250 killed, 
wounded, and missing. 

Fripay.—Our advance upon Mary- 
land has not developed the Southern 
sentiment which was anticipated, but 
on the contrary shows that the sym- 
pathies of the main body of the people 
are with the North. On this account 
our occupation of the State becomes 
doubtful. 

Yankee loss at the battle of Sharps- 
burg estimated at 10,600 ; Confederate, 
5,000; both sides had many general 
officers killed or wounded. 

Federals said to have had 200,000 in 
the fight. 


Twenty-sty Prronep Barties.—Last year 
our military operations were characterized by 
an unaccountable lassitude. There were only 
four battles of importance during the cam- 
i ogee Oak Hill, Belmont and Lees- 

urg. This year, onthe contrary, there has 
been a rapid succession of battles, which we 
believe, is not equalled in history. Since the 
first of May, there have been twenty-six 
pitched battles, to say nothing of the naval 
attacks on Vicksbarg and Drury’s Bluffs, and 
the encounter between the Arkansas and the 
enemy’s fleet on the Mississippi. The fullow- 
ing is the series of battles: 

NFEDERATE Victories. — Front Royal, 
McDowell, Strasburg, Winchester, Cross Keys, 
Port Republic, Williamsburg, Barhamsvilie, 
Seven Pines, Mechanicsville, Gaines’ Mills, 
Savage's Station, White Oak Swamp, Malvern 
Hill, Cedar Run, Manassas Junction, (August 
27th,) Manassas Plains, (August 29th.) Man- 
asses Plains, (August 30th,) Murfreesboro, 
Cynthiana, Gallatin, Tazewell, Johnson's De- 
—~ Richmond, Ky. 

ANKRE Victorizes.—Lewisburg, Hanover 
Court House. 

Besides these, there have been a grevt many 
skirmishes and combats. in almost all of which 
5] | aa have been defeated.—Richmond 

g- 


Sarvepay.—Lincoln, it is said, has is- 
sued a proclamation,freeing the slaves of 
rebel masters after lst of January next. 

Bragg is advancing upon Louisville, 
which he has summoned to surrender. 
Summons refused, and women and 
children ordered out of the city. 
(Proved untrue.) 

Federals admit a dreadful slaughter 
on their side in the battle of Sharps- 
burg, 
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Our guerillas active against the ene- 
my at Nashville. 

Kirby Smith oceupies Frankfort, 
Georgetown, Cynthia, Falmouth, and 
Williamstown, Kentucky. State arous- 
ed; 23,000 Kentuckians already repair- 
ed to our standard (’) Buell in the 
vicinity of Bowling Green. 

Bragg has captured Green River 
Bridge, Kentucky, and 3,500 prisoners, 

Sunpay.—No telegrams. 

After all, we have been deceived, and 
it is almost certain that our whole army 
is on this side of the Potomac. Fare- 
well to Baltimore. This settles furever 
the question of aggressive war, of which 
so much has been said. If we cannot 
invade the Yankee land now, when can 
we? Never. 

They begin to concede now that they 
gained no victory at Sharpsburg, but 
that it was only “a drawn battle.” 

The affair at Shepardstown was 
greatly exaggerated. Believed that 
only 3,000 or 4,000 of the enemy were 
involved in the disaster. 

There has been fighting near Helena, 
Arkansas, in which the Yankees suffer- 
ed severely, and lost a large number 
of prisoners. 


Heapaqvarters Army or Kentucky, ' 
Richmond, Ky., August 30, 1862. 


General 8. Cooper, Adjutant and Inspector- 
General, C. 8S. Army, Richmond, Va, 


Sir; It is my great pleasure to announce to 
you that God has thrice blessed our arms to- 
day. After a foreed march, almost day and 
night, for three days, over a mountain wilder- 
ness, destitute alike of food and water, I found 
the enemy drawn up in force to oppose us, at 
a point eight miles from this place. With less 
than half my force I attacked and carried a 
very streng position at Mount Zion Charch, 
after a hard fight of two hours. Again, a still 
better position at White’s Farm, in half an 
hour, and finally, in this wos, a before 
sunset, our indomitable troops deliberately 
walked (they were too tired to run) up toa 
magnificent position, manned by ten thousand 
of the enemy, many of them perfectly fresh, 
and carried it in fifteen minutes. It is im- 
possible for me now to give you the exact re- 
sults of these glorious battles. Our loss is 
Fea ge small; thatof the enemy, many 
hundred killed and wounded, and several 
thousand — We have captured artil- 
lery, amall arms and wagons. Indeed, every- 
thing indicates the almost entire annihilation 
of this force of the enemy. In the first two 
battles they were commanded by Gen, Man- 
son; in the last by Gen. Nelson. 

* * * * © We have large numbers of 
adherents here. * * * Iam, sir, respect- 
fully, your obedient servant, 

E. KIRBY SMITH, 
Major-General Commanding. 
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Monvay,—Spend day in Columbia, S. 
C., nothing new from any quarter. 

Turspay.—Even duller than yester- 
day in regard to news; it never rains 
but it pours, and vice versa, 

Reported that Bragg and Kirb 
Smith have united their forces, whic 
ought to give us Louisville. 

Lincoln’s infamous proclamation is 
received. Henceforth the war assumes 
a new aspect, and mankind will be 
shocked by the atrocities which it in- 
vites. Nothing in history will furnish 
a parallel. We have indeed fajlen upon 
fearful times. Our trust remains io 
God and our cause. 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED &TATES—A 
PROCLAMATION. 


Wasuineton, September 22, 1862. 

I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 
States of America, and Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy thereof, do hereby 
proclaim and declare that he r,as here- 
tofore, the war will be prosecuted for the ob- 
ject of practically restoring the constitutional 
relation between the United States and the 
people thereof in which States that relation is, 
or may be, suspended or disturbed ; that it is 
my purpose, upon the next meeting of Con- 
gress, to again recommend the adoption of a 
practical measure tendering pecun aid to 
. the free acceptance or rejection of all the slave 
States, so called, the people whereof may not 
then be in rebellion against the United States, 
and which States may then have voluntarily 
adopted or thereafter may voluntarily adopt 
the immediate or gradual abolishment of slav- 
ery within their respective limits; and that 
the efforts to colonize persons of African de- 
seent, with their consent, upon the continent 
or elsewhere, with the previously obtained 
consent of the governments existing there, 
will be continued; that on the first day of 
January, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-three, all persons 
held as slaves within any State, or any desig- 
nated part of a State, the people whereof shall 
then bein rebellion against the United States, 
shall be thenceforward and forever free ; 
and the executive government of the United 
States, including the military and naval! au- 
thority thereof, will recognize and maintain 
the freedom of such persons, and will do no 
act or acts to repress such persons, or ay 4 of 
them, in any efforts they may make for their 
actual freedom; that the executive will, on 
the first day of January aforesaid, by procla- 
mation, designate the States and parts of 

States, if any, in which the people thereof re 
spectively shall then be in rebellion inst 
the United States; and the fact that any State, 
or the people thereof, shall on that day be ia 
good faith represented in the Congress of the 
United States by members chosen thereto at 
elections wherein a majority of the qualified 
voters of such State shall have participated, 
shall, in the absence of strong countervailing 
‘testimony, be deemed conclusive evidence 
that such State and the people thereof have 
not been in rebellion against the United States. 
And Ido hereby enjoin upon and order all 
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persons en, in the military and naval ser- 
vice of the United States to observe, obey and 
enforce within their respective spheres of scr- 
vice the act and sections above recited. 

And the Executive will in due time recom- 
mend that all citizens of the United States 
who shall have remained loyal thereto through- 
out the rebellion shall (apon the restoration 
of the constitutional relation between the 
United States and their respective States and 
peopie, if the relation shall have been sus- 
pended or disturbed) be compensated for all 

osses by acts of the United States, including 
the loss of slaves. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United States 
to be affixed. ApgauaM LINCOLN. 

Done at the City of Washington, this 
twenty-second day of September, in the year 
of our Lord ene thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-two, and of the independence of the 
United States, the eighty-seventh. By the 


dent. Ww. H. Sewarp, 
Secretary of State. 
Wepnespay, Ocroser, 1, 1862.— 


Telegraphed from Mobile that our war 
steamer, the “ No 290” socalled, has 
captured at the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, a Yankee vessel with General 
Phelps and Commodore Porter aboard. 
Too good to be true, and it is not. 


Tavurspay, Oor. 2.—News very unim- 
portant, Our army rests on the banks 
of the Potomac, We must have lost, in 
killed, wounded and prisoners, in the 
recent invasion of Maryland, 10,000 
men, and the Yankees 20,000. 

Bragg has not yet reached Louis- 
ville. He has lost his opportunity, 
most likely, and that city is safe to the 
Federals. 


Fripay, Oct. 3.—The Yankee army 
has crossed the Potomac again, and 
Gen. Lee is awaiting their advance. 
We may expect another great battle in 
a few days, if this be so. 

Evemy has occupied Warrenton, 
Va., and taken our hospital. Demon- 
strations again «xpected upon the James 
River. 

Our guerrillas operate within three 
miles of Nashville. Bull Nelson has 
been killed at Louisville. 

Saturpay.—A_ special dispatch to 
the Advertiser and Register, dated Jack- 
son 2d, says Butler has issued order 
No, 76, requiring all persons in New 
Orleans, male or female, 18 years of 
age or upwards, who sympathize with 
the Confederacy, to report themselves 
by the Ist of October, with descriptive 
lists of their property, real and person- 
al; and if they renew their allegiance 
they are to be recommended for par- 
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don ; if not, they will be fined and im- 
prisoned, and their property confiscat- 
ed. The police of the city are charged, 
with the duty of seeing that every 
householder enrolls his property in 
their respective districts. 


Sunpay, — More rnmors of foreign 
intervention, and of an expedition 
against Savannah or Mobile. 


A PATRIOTIC SONG FROM ACROSS THE WATERS 


We have been favored with a copy of 
the following beautiful, soul-stirring 
lines, from the gifted pen of Mrs. Ellen 
K. Blunt, daughter of the late Francis 
Key, the well-known author of the “ Star 
Spangled Banner,” to whom and his song 
a touching allusion is made in the second 
stanza. Accompanying the lines is a 
model ofa national flag, in which tbir- 
teen stars, equal to the number of the 
thirteen States, are arranged in the form 
of a cross on a blue ground, the red and 
white bars being disposed as at present. 


THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 


In the name of God! Amen! 
Stand for our Southern rights! 

Over ye, Southern men, 
The God of Battles fights! 

Fling the invaders far, 
Hurl back their work of woe; 

The voice is the voice of a brother, 
But the hands are the hands of a foe. 

They come with a trampling army, 
Invading our native sod. 

Stand, Southerns ! fight and conquer! 
In the name of the mighty God! 


They are singing our song of triumph, 
Which was made to make us free, 
While they're breaking away the heart-strings 
Of our nation’s harmony. 
Sadly it floateth from us, 
Sighing o’er land and wave, 
Till mute on the lips of the poet, 
It sleeps in his Southern grave. 
Spirit and song departed! 
Minstrel and minstrelsy-! 
We mourn thee, heavy-hearted, 
But we will, we shall be free ! 


They are waving our flag above us 
With a despot’s tyrant will, 

With our blood they have stained its colors, 
And call it holy still. 

With tearful eyes, but steady hand, 
We'll tear its stripes apart, 

And fling them Jike broken fetters 
That may not bind the heart. 

But we'll save our stars of glory, 
In the might of the sacred sign 

Of him who has fixed forever 
Our Southern cross to shine. 


Stand, Southerns! stand and conquer ! 
Solemn and strong and sure | 

The strife shall not be longer 
Than God shall bid endure. 

By the life which only yesterda 
Came with the infant’s breath ! 

By the feet which ere the morn may 
Tread to the soldier’s death! 





By the blood which cries to Heaven! 
Crimson upon our sod! 
Stand, Southerns, stand and conquer! 
In the name of the mighty God ! 
Paris, 1862. 


Monpay.— No news. Some more 
counterfeits of confederate money dis- 
covered. These are now so well exe- 
euted that it is difficult to distinguish 
them from the genuine. Notes to the 
value of $100,000,000 are therefore call- 
ed in by the Government. It causes much 
uneasiness and embarrassment. Our 
people, however, will march forward in 
_— of all, and preserve their glorious 
liberties. 

Tusspay.—Van Dorn telegraphs from 
Corinth, Miss., that he has driven the 
enemy from every position there, and 
that, with great loss on both sides, he 
has had a glorious success. 

Northern Missouri is almost entirely 
in gearing of Southern adherents. 

EDNEsDAY, 8ta Oct.—Start for Mis- 
sissippi on government business. 

Van Dorn has been completely de- 
eeived by the enemy, who have fallen 
upon him with overwhelming force, and, 
it is believed, scattered and destroyed 
a large portion of his army. 

He is either very unlucky or very 
incompetent. The public think the 
latter. 

Tuurspay.— Spend day in Charles- 


ton. It rains hard, and see but little - 


of the city. Examine the gun-boats, 
which seem nearly completed, and visit 
the old battery. City very deserted. 
News from Van Dorn; puts every- 
body in the blues, and the worst fears 
are held for Mississippi. 
GEN. LEE TO HIS TROOPS. 


Heap-quarters Army or Nortuern } 
Vireinia, October 2d, 1862. 5 
General Orders, | 
No. 116. 

In reviewing the achievements of the 
army during the present campaign, the 
Commanding General cannot withhold 
the expression of his admiration of the 
indomitable courage it has displayed in 
battle, and its cheerful endurance of pri- 
vation and hardship on the march. 

Since your great victories around Rich- 
mond, oe have defeated the enemy at 
Cedar Mountain, expelled him from the 
Rappahannock; and, after a conflict of 
three days, utterly repulsed him on the 
plains of Mannasses, and forced him to 
take shelter within the fortifications 
around his capital. 

Without halting tor repose you crossed 
the Potomac, stormed the heights of 
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Harper’s Ferry, made prisoners of more 
than eleven thousand men, and —— 
pe of seventy pieces of artillery, 

1 their small arms, and other munitions 
of war. 

While one corps of the army was thus 
engagéd, the other insured its success 
by arresting at Boonsboro’ the combined 
armies of the enemy, advancing under 
their favorite general, to the relief of 
their beleaguered comrades. 

On the field of Sharpsburg, with less 
than one-third his numbers, you resisted, 
from daylight until dark, the whole a 
of the enemy, and repulsed every attac 
along his entire front, of more than four 
miles in extent. 

The whole of the following day you 
stood prepared to resume the conflict on 
the same ground, and retired next morn- 
ing, without molestation, across the 
Potomac. 

Two attempts, subsequently made by 
the enemy, to follow you across the river, 
have resulted in his complete discomfit- 
ure and being driven back with loss. 

Achievements such as these demanded 
much valor and patriotism. History re- 
cords few examples of greater fortitude 
and endurance than this army has ex- 
hibited; and I am commissioned by the 
President to thank you in the name of 
the Confederate States for the undying 
fame you have won for their arms. 

Much as you bave done, much more re- 
mains to be accomplished. The enemy 
again threatens us with invasion, and to 
your tried valor and patriotism the coun- 
try looks with confidence for, deliverance 
and safety; your past exploits give as- 
surance that this confidence is not mis- 
placed. R. E. LEE, 

Gen’] Commanding. 


Fray, 10tTa Ocr.—Travel through 
Georgia today ; cars crowded with 
sick and wounded soldiers, and much 
of the time cannot obtain a seat, 

News more favorable from Corinth. 
Our defeat not so bad as anticipated. 
Enemy’s force twice as numerous and 
strongly fortified; our troops fought 
with desperate valor. 

Saturpay.—Part of the day in Mont- 
gomery, Ala, 

Confederates inaugurated Richard 
Howes as Governor of Kentucky, and 
he is installed by Bragg’s army with 
great eclat at Frankfort. 

Van Dorn’s army is concentrating at 
Holly Springs, and with its re-enforce- 
ments will soon be stronger than be- 
fore. It is believed that 2,000 will 
cover the entire list of killed, wounded 
and prisoners on our side, The Yankee 
account is as follows : 





Corinta, Miss., October 4. 
To Major-General U.S. Grant: 


Your dispatch is received, telling me to 
follow the rebels. 

This morning Price made a fierce and 
determined attack on our right, Van 
Dorn and Lovel on our left. The contest 
lasted until half-past eleven o’clock, and 
was very deadly to the enemy. They 
drove in our center—some of them pene- 
trated to the Corinth House. Hamilton, 
whose left was on the main line of their 
attack, maintained his ground in all but 
one spot, and making an advance, secur- 
ed the center; with two first-rate regi- 
ments, Col. Sullivan gave us time to 
bring batteries into action, and saved the 
day on that side. 

an Dorn and Lovell made a most de- 
termined attack on the extreme right, on 
the Chewalla road ; they were led to the 
attack through the abattis—two of them 
reached the ditch, the other two stopped 
not fifty paces from it. All that grape 
and canister could do was tried, but 
when it reached this point a charge was 
ordered, when it became a race between 
the 27th Ohio and the 11th Missouri. This 
was too much for the staggered columns 
—many feil down and held up their 
hands for mercy. They are badly beaten 
on both fronts—left their dead and wound- 
ed on the field, and are in full retreat. 

Our loss, though severe, especially in 
officers, is nothing like that of the enemy. 
Brigadier-General Hackleman fell bravely 
fighting at the head of his brigade yester- 
day, shot through the jugular vein. 
Colonels Kirby, Smith, Gilbert and Mow- 
er wounded, not mortaliy ; General 
Oglesby dangerously. The number killed 
I cannot tell. Their killed and wounded 
are strewn along the road for five miles 
out, where they had a hospital. 

We have between seven hundred and 
one thousand prmentte, not counting 
wounded. McPherson has reached here 
with his force. We move at daylight in 
the morning. 

W.S. ROSECRANS, 
Major-General. 

Lincoln’s emancipation proclamation 
has induced the determination to resort 
to extreme measures of retaliation, and 
it is proposed in Congress to raise the 
black flag. Various resolutions are 
offered looking to this end. 


The judiciary committee, to which was 
referred a resolution in reference to the 
question of retaliation under Lincoln’s 
late proclamation of emancipation, pre- 
sented the following as the report gene- 
rally concurred in by the committee: 

Whereas, These Siates, exercising a 
right consecrated by the blood of our 
revolutionary forefathers, and recognized 
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as fundamental in the American system 
of government, which is based on the 
consent of the governed, dissolved the 
compact which united them to the North- 
ern States, and withdrew from the Union 
created by the Federal Constitution ; 
and whereas, the government of the 
United States, repudiating the principle 
on which its founders, in their solemn 
appeal to the civilized world, justified the 
American revolution, commerced the 
present war to subjugate and enslave 
these States, under the pretext of re- 
pressing rebellion and restoring the 
Union ; and whereas, in the prosecution 
of the war for the past seventeen months 
the rights accorded to belligerents by 
the usages of civilized nations have been 
studiously denied to the citizens of these 
States, except in cases where the same 
have been extorted by the apprehension 
of retaliation and by the adverse fortune 
of the war; and whereas, from the com- 
mencement of this unholy invasion to 
the present moment the invaders have in- 
flicted inhuman miseries on the people of 
these States, exacting of them treasona- 
ble oaths, subjecting unarmed citizens, 
women, and children, to confiscation, 
banishment and imprisonment; burnin 
their dwelling-houses, ravaging the land, 
plundering private property, murdering 
men for pretended offences, encouraging 
the abduction of slaves by government 
officials and at government expense, pro- 
moting servile insurrection by tampering 
with slaves and protecting them in resist- 
ing their masters, stealing works of art 
acd destroying public libraries, encour- 
aging and inviting a brutal soldiery to 
commit outrages on women by the un- 
rebuked orders of military commanders, 
and attempting to ruin cities by filling 
up the entrance to their harbors with 
stone; and whereas, in the same spirit 
of barbarous ferocity, the government of 
the United States enacted a law entitled 
**An act to suppress insurrection and to 
prevent treason and rebellion, to seize 
and confiscate the property of rebels, and 
for other purposes ;" and has announced 
by a proclamation issued by Abraham 
Livcoln, the President thereof, that in 
pursuance -of said law, “on the Ist day 
of January, 1863, all persons held as 
slaves within any State or designated 
ey of aState, the ‘people whereof shall 
e in rebellion against the United States 
shall be thenceforward and forever free,’ 
and has hereby made manifest that the 
conflict has ceased to be a war as recog- 
nized mers | civilized nations; and on 
the part of the enemy has become an in- 
vasion of an organized horde of murder- 
ers and plunderers, breathing hatred and 
revenge for the numerous defeats sus- 
tained on legitimate battle-fields, and de- 
termined if possible to exterminate the 
loyal population of these States, to trans- 





fer their property to their enemies, and 
to emancipate their slaves, with the 
atrocious design of adding servile in- 
surrection and the massacre of families 
to the calamities of war; and whereas, 
justice and humanity require this gov- 
ernment to endeavor to repress the law- 
less ober aney and designs of the enemy 
by inflicting severe retribution, therefore, 

The Congress of the Confederate States 
do enact, That on and after the Ist day of 
January, 1863, all commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers of the enemy, ex- 
cept as hereinafter mentioned, when cap- 
tured, shall be imprisoned at hard labor, 
until the termination of the war, or until 
the repeal of the act of the United States, 
hereinbefore recited, and until otherwise 
determined by the President. 

2d. hea AP ns who shall act as a 
commissioned or non-commissioned offi- 
cer, commanding negroes or mulattoes 
wee the Confederate States, or who 
shall arm, organize, train, or prepare 
negroes or mulattoes for military ser- 
vice, or aid them in any military enter- 
prisejagainst the Confederate States, shall, 
if captured, suffer death. 

8d. Every commissioned or non-com- 
missioned officer of the enemy who shall 
incite slaves to rebellion, or pretend to 
give them freedom under the aforemen- 
tioned act of Congress and proclamation, 
by abducting them, or causing them to be 
abducted, or inducing them to abscond, 
shall, if captured, suffer death. J 

4th. That every person charged with 
an offense under this act shall be tried 
by such military court as the President 
shall direct, and, after*conviction, the 
President may commute the punishment 
or pardon unconditionally or on such 
terms as he may see fit. 

5. That the President is hereby au- 
thorized to resort to such other retalia- 
tory measures as in his judgment may 
be best calculated to repress the atrocities 
of the enemy. 

Sunpay.—The country people are 
making excellent cloth, shoes, blan- 
kets, hats, and almost everything 
necessary, but are doing without su- 
gar, tea, coffee, dc, It is wonderful 
what a spar the war has given 
to their industry, and _ especially 
the women, who are now all workers. 
If cotton and wool cards could be had, 
clothing would be abundant, but they 
are very scarce, and worth $20 per 

ir. 

Moxpay.—Most of the day in Mo- 
bile. Active preparations for defense, 
and early attack expected. There is 
to be no surrender. In this sentiment 
all concur. There are many fortifica- 
tions in the bay which are passed by 
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our steamers. City healthy, and it is 
remarkable that the entire South, with 
the exception of Wilmington, has es- 
caped yellow fever the present sum. 
mer, and even New Orleans, which is 
full of Yankee soldiers. 

Federal accounts report Bragg as 
retreating from Kentucky, pursued by 
Buell. 

ADDRESS OF THE GOVERNORS TO THE 

PRESIDENT, 

Address to the President of the United 
States, Adopted at a Meeting of the 
Governors of the Loyal States to Take 
Measures for the More Active Support 
of the Government, held at Altoona, 
Pennsylvania, September 24, 1562. 

Wasurneron, October 2, 1862. 


After nearly one year and a half spent 
in contest with an armed and gigantic 
rebellion against the national Govern- 
ment of the United States, the duty and 

urpose of the loyal States’ people con- 
inue, and must always remain as they 
were at the origin, viz; to restore and 
perpetnate the authority of this Govern- 
ment and the life of the nation, no mat- 
ter what consequences are involved in 
our fidelity. Nevertheless, this work ef 
restoring the Republic, preserving the 
institutions of democratic liberty, and 
justifying the hopes and toils of our 
fathers, shall not fail to be performed ; 
and we pledge, without hesitation, to the 
President of the United States, the most 
loyal and cordial support, hereafter as 
herefotore, in the exercise of the functions 
of his great office. Werecognize in him 
the Chief Executive Magistrate of the na- 
tion, the commander-in-chief of the army 
and navy of the United States; their re- 
sponsible and constitutional head, whose 
rightful authority and power, as well as 
the constitutional power of Congress, 
must be vigorously and religiously guard- 
ed and preserved, as the condition on 
which alone our form of government and 
the constitutional rights and liberties of 
the people themselves can be saved from 
the wreck of anarchy or from the gulf of 
despotism. In submission to the laws 
which may have been, or which may be 
duly enacted, and to the lawful orders of 
the President, co-operating always in our 
spheres with the national Government, 
we mean to continue in the most vigorous 
exercise of all our lawful and proper 

owers, contending against treason, re- 

llion and the public enemies, and 
whether in public life or in private sta- 
tion, supporting the arms of the Union 
until iis cause shall conquer, until final 
victory shall perch upon its standard, or 
the rebel foe shall yield a dutiful, right- 
ful and unconditional submission; and 
impressed with the conviction that an 





army of reserve ought, until the war 
shall end, to be constantly kept on foot 
to be raised, armed, equipped an 
trained at home, and ready for emer- 
encies, we ask the President to call 
‘or such a force of volunteers for one 
year’s service, of not less than 100,000 in 
the aggregate, the quota of each State to 
be raised after it shall have filled its quo- 
tas of the requisitions already made for 
volunteers and for militia. We believe 
that this will bea measure of military 
prudence, while it would greatly promote 
the military education of the people. 

We hail with beartfelt gratitude and 
encouraging hope the proclamation of 
the President, issued on the 22d of Sep- 
tember, declaring emancipated from their 
bondage all persons held to service or 
labor as slaves in the rebel States whose 
rebellion shall last until the first day of 
January. 


Turspay.—Reach Jackson Miss., at 
4 P.M. Trains, as usual, crowded with 
soldiers and citizens, It is marvellous 
everywhere how many people are trav- 
eling. Everybody seems to be in mo- 
tion and afloat. Thousands in this 
way no doubt escape thearmy. Money 
is abundant, and the most miraculous 
prices are paid without a wry face. 

On the route in many parts of South 
Carolina and Georgia, the ladies in 
large numbers come down to the cars 
with baskets of refreshments and sub- 
stantial food, wines and milk, which 
are supplied to the sick and wounded 
soldiers. It isa beautiful charity, and 
contrasts strongly with the brutal ra- 
pacity with which others prey upon 
these poor creatures, who are found 
everywhere half-starved and naked, 
and almost in a perishing condition on 
the way to their sad homes. These are 
among the terrible realities of war, 
and perhaps there are no means of 
preventing them 

The women, however, are angels of 
mercy everywhere. 

The enemy’s dead at Corinth said to 
be frequently found breast-plated. 

Bragg reported to have had a fight 
near Perryville, Kentucky, and the 
Yankees admit a loss of 2,000, includ- 
ing several generals It must have 
been a great Confederate success, judg- 
ing from the rapid rise in the value of 
gold which at once occurred in New 
York. 

Wepyespay.—Gen. Stuart, with his 
renowned cavalry command, has made 
another brilliant raid into the enemy’s 
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country. This time he penetrated 
Pennsylvania, and made the complete 
circuit of the enemy’s lines, 

McCiellan’s army has not crossed 
the Potomac, and our own is represent- 
ed in excellent condition, waiting such 
advance. 

Converse with many persons recently 
from New Orleans, who represent a 
scene of terror existing there.  Citi- 
zens are compelled to take the oath of 
allegiance or declare themselves ene- 
mies of the United States, and surren- 
der the whole of their property. Thou- 
sands have been driven to take the for- 
mer oath—5,900 to 10,000 said to have 
taken the latter. Butler’s tyrannies 
excel all recorded in modern history. 
Negro regiments are raised and drilled, 
and people stand in constant terror of 
them. 

Tuurspay.—Great victory reported 
by Bragg over Buell, in Kentucky, but 
nothing reliable. 

Enemy said to have lost 25,000 or 30,- 
000 men. 

Stuart destroyed valuable stores in 
Pennsylvania, and returned without 
loss. It was a brave and dashing af- 
fair, and equals his former exploit. 

Fripay.—The dispatches from Ken- 
tucky are as follows: 


Knoxvitie, October 16.—The Knorville 
Register has information, from which we 
glean the following particulars: 

The fight in Kentucky has been con- 
firmed by the arrival of two couriers, 
who state that it commenced at Perry- 
ville, in Boyle county, on Monday morn- 
ing, the 6th inst., General Hardee com- 
manding the left, General Buckner the 
center and Generals Marshall and Morgan 
the right. As the result of the first 
day’s fight, Hardee captured 1,000 pris- 
oners, with very heavy slaughter to the 
enemy. 

On Tuesday the fight was renewed 
with still greater slaughter to the enemy 
—Hardee capturing 4,000 prisoners, and 
Marshall and Morgan capturing 3,200 
prisoners, 

The enemy were driven back twelve 
miles with tremendous slaughter. 

Our loss in the whole engagement was 
mee small. 

eare not posted as to who were in 
command of the Yankee forces, except 
Gen. Thomas, who encountered General 
Hardee. 
We captured 40 pieces of cannon. 


Satrurpay, Oct. 18.—Said that Cor- 
inth and Nashville are being evacuated 
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by the ny and telegraphed that 
Bragg is in the rear of Buell, and has 
utterly routed his army, having Louis- 
ville in his power, 

The news is no doubt greatly exag- 
gerated. 

John Yan Buren, in New York, at a 
Democratic Convention, proposes a 
General Convention, or peace with the 
South if that cannot be had. A good 
sign from that quarter. 

Suxpay.—It is not believed that any 
important battle has been fought in 
Kentucky, and we are compelled re- 
luetantly to give up the idea which 
gained ground in the last few days that 
the State was in our hands. 

The great fight is yet to come off. 


GEN. BRAGG’S ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF 
THE NORTHWEST. 


The responsibility then rests with you, 
the people of the Northwest, of continu- 
ing an unjustand aggressive warfare on 
the people of the Confederate States. And 
in the nameof reason and humanity, I call 
upon you to pause and reflect, what 
cause of quarrel so bloody have you 
against these States, and what are you to 
gain by it. Nature has set her seal upon 
these States, and marked them out to be 
your friends and allies. She has bound 
them to you by all the ties of geographi- 
cal contiguity and conformation, and the 
great mutual interests of commerce and 
productions. When the passions of this 
unnatural war shall have subsided, and 
reason resumes her sway, a community 
of interest will force commercial and so- 
cial coalition between the great grain and 
stock-growing States of the Northwest, 
and the cotton, tobacco and sugar regions 
of the South. The Mississippi river is 
the grand artery of their mutual national 
lives, which men cannot sever, and which 
never ought to have been suffered to be 
disturbed by the antagonisms, the eupid- 
ity, and the bigotry of New England and 
the East. Itis from the East that have 
come the germs of this bloody and most 
unnatural strife. It is from the meddle- 
some, grasping and fanatical disposition 
of the same people who have imposed 
upon you and us alike those tariffs, in- 
ternal improvements, and fishing bounty 
laws, whereby we have been taxed for 
their aggrandizement. It is from the 
East that will come the tax-gatherer to 
collect from you that mighty debt which 
is being amassed mountain high for the 
purpose of ruining your best customers 
and natural friends. 

When this war onde. poy os antagon- 
isms of interest, policy and feeling which 
have been monk y won us by the East 
and forced us from a political union, 
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where we had ceased to find safety for 
our interests or respect for our righta, 
will bear down upon you and separate 
you from a or whose traditional pol- 
icy it is to live by their wits upon the la- 
bor of their neighbors. Meantime, you 
are being used by them to fight the battle 
of emancipation a battle which, if suecess- 
ful, destroys our prosperity, and with it 
your best markets to buy and sell. Our 
mutual dependence is the work of the 
Creator. With our poeaer productions, 
convertible into gold, we should, in a 
state of peace, draw from you largely 
the products of your labor. In us of 
the Bouth you would find rich and willing 
customers; in the East you must con- 
front rivals in production and trade, and 
the tax-gatherer in all the forms of par- 
tial legislation. You are blindly follow- 
ing abolitionism to this end, whilst they 
are nicely calculating the gain of obtain- 
ing your trade on terms that would im- 
poverish your country. You say you are 
fighting for the free navigation of the 

ississippi. It is yours freely, and has 
always been, without striking a blow. 
You say you are fighting to maintain the 
Union, That Union is a thing of the 
past. A union of consent was the only 
union ever worth a drop of blood. When 
force came to be substituted for consent, 
the casket was broken, and the constitu- 
tional jewel of your patriotic adoration 
was forever gone. 

Icome, then, to you with the olive 
branch of peace, and offer it to your ac- 
ceptance, in the name of the memories of 
the past and the ties of the present and 
future. With you remains the responsi- 
bility and the option of continuing a 
cruel and wasting war, which can onl 
end, after still greater sacrifices, in suc 
treaty of peace as we now offer, or of 
preserving the blessings of peace by the 
simple abandénment of the design of 
subjugating a people over whom no right 
of dominion has been conferred on you 
by God or man. 

Braxton Braae, 
General C. 8. Army. 

Monpay, Oct. 20.—There is much 
contraband trade between Jackson, 
New Orleans and Memphis, and peo- 
oo pass in and out every day, A 

rench subject offered to bring out 
from N. O. 10,000 sacks of salt if 1,000 
bales of cotton would be allowed to go 
in. This would be, to give equal to 
$500 for each bale: but Government 
has stopped the exchange as contrary 
to an Act of Congress. Great distress 
prevails on account of salt, and crowds 
of planters are flocking to Jackson, 
having heard that cotton would bring 
salt, The town is now full of cotton, 





and grievous is the disappointment. 
Government has, however, taken pos- 
session of a salt island in Louisiana, 
and will put on it 2,000 negroes to sup- 
ply the demand. Without salt we 
shall have little meat, unless Kentucky 
is opened. It sells in certain locations 
at $100 per sack. 

The Confederacy will have abundance 
of all breadstuffs, including potatoes, 
and corn is bought in Louisiana in 
quantities at 75c. and even 50c. per 
bushel. Negroes sell at old rates 
despite of Lincoln’s proclamation ; 
and lands have not risen much 
in value. Everything else has risen, 
Confederate money is worth about 40 
cents in the dollar fur gold, and Yan- 
kee money, to be used in New Orleans, 
is worth nearly double as much as our 
own. Goldin New York is at a pre- 
mium of 35 per cent., and advancing. 

Most people think that we can only 
win our independence through a 
intervention, or a division among the 
enemy at home. Of both there is now 
slight probability. Northern Demo- 
crats are, however, making fierce war 
upon the despotism of the Lincoln 
Government, andif they could carry 
New York, there might be some ray of 
hope of peace. 

he prospects are fora protracted 
and desolating war. 

People are removing as much as 
saath of their property into the in- 
terior, The enemy plunder, steal. or 
destroy everything in their way. Cot- 
ton is worth to 10 to 124 cents, Con- 
federate currency, in Mississippi, and 
l5c. to 17c. in Carolina; in New Or- 
leans and New York, 60c., Federal 
currency. Our Government is pur- 
chasing several hundred thousand 
bales. Planters, fearing the torch of 
the enemy, are offering freely to sell. 
About half a million bales have been 
burnt, The new crop will about re- 
place it. 

No news to-day. A dreadful acci- 
dent on the Central Railroad of Miss., 
kills and maims 75 unfortunate sol- 
diers. Our railroads are becomin 
more and more dangerous to life, and 
no chance of improvement whilst the 
war lasts, 

Turspay.—Federals are crossing the 
Potomac in force, and we shall soon 
have exciting times in that quarter. 

Without doubt, Bragg has had little 
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success in Kentucky, and is retiring 
from the State. It is sad news. 

Ohio, Indiana, and Pennsylvania 
have gone for the Democrats, and many 
of us are finding a source of conso 


lation and hope in the advent of that 

party again to power at the North. 

Any change, however, must be for the 

better, so far as we are concerned, 
God only sees the end. 


EDITORIAL NOTES, ETC. 


Ifisrorres of the war are becoming, 
asa matter of course, everyday more 
numerous, and we may expect for the 
next quarter of a century that its inci- 
dents will constitue the ground work 
of much of our literature. So far, the 
works which have appeared are liable 
to the great objection! that full access 
to material on both sides has been im- 
practicable, but this will cease to be 
the case. Northern writers have mon- 
opolized the field, though in good time 
the Sonth will desire tobe heard. We 
have met with nothing yet, which isso 
fair and just towards us, as the little 
volume recently published, in very 
handsome style, by Van Evrie, Horton 
& Co., entitled, ‘A Youth's History of 
the Great Civil War.” It traces the 
war to its true causes, and does full 
justice to the actors and moving spirits. 
It shows the shock which our institu- 
tions have received, and frota which 
they are not likely soon to recover. It 
tells the story in the simple language of 
truth, and is embellished with numer- 
ous engravings. We commend the 
publication to the Southern public. 

Mr. F. B. Carpenter, who had the 
opportunity, during the year 1864, to 
become intimately acquainted with the 
domestic life of Mr. Lincoln, publishes 
through Hurd & Houghton a little vol- 
ume, with the title Siz Months at the 
White House. The reminiscences cover 
a wide field, and are written out ina 
spirit of enthusiasm and affection. 
“ My aim,” he says, “ has been through- 





out these pages to portray the man as 
he was revealed to me, without any 
attempt at idealization.” 





Taxation—Its Levy and Expenditure, 
Past and Future, being an Inquiry 
into our Financial Policy, by Sir S. 
Morton Peto, is published by D. Apple 
ton & Co., and will be an interesting 
work for politicians, bankers and mer- 
chants. The low duty or free trade 
principle is the moving one with the 
author, and he examines with great 
fairness and ability, the whole financial 
policy of the British Government. 
Since the publication of Mr. Porter's 
work we have met with nothing so 
comprehensive on the subject. 





From the same publishers we re- 
ceive: 

1. An Introductory Latin Book. By 
Albert Harkness, 4 

2. Brevity in Chess, By Miron I. 
Hazeltine. 

The former work is intended as an 
elementary dril!-book on the inflections 
and principles of the language, and 
also is an introduction to the grammar, 
reader and compositions by the same 
author, who is professor in Brown 
University. The latter work is from 
the pen of a gentleman who has pub- 
lished a great deal upon the subject of 
chess, In this instance he culls from 
the whole range of chess literature, 
and furnishes a collection of games, 
ingeniously contested, and ending with 
scientifi¢e problems and wood - cuts, 
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Habituated for years to chess teaching, 
he has aimed to make the work in- 
structive to the student, as well as 
amusing to the casual amateur. 





Ten Years of a Lifetime is avery read- 
able story, brought out in all the most 
costly and elegant style of the publish- 
ers, from the pen of Margaret Hosmer, 
author of “The Morrisons.” Messrs, 
Doolady & Co., of New York, who 
send us this beautiful volume, are the 
publishers also of a work in similar 
style, entitled “‘ History of the Gipsies,” 
a production from the pen of Walter 
Simson, with notes and disquisitions on 
the past, present and future of Gipsy- 
dom, by James Simson, We have 
never met with a more interesting, 
instructive and readable work. The 
specimens of Gipsy literature are very 
curious, The author brings out 4 re- 
markable fact, which is well supported, 
and will be new to our readers, to wit: 
that the celebrated John Bunyan was 
of Gipsy origin, ; 





We are severely called to account 
in two letters from anonymous sources : 
First, because we have not corrected 
the typographical error, made in June 
number, by means of which some of the 
incidents of the battles of Manassas and 
Shiloh were jumbled together. Had 
the writer looked into the July num- 
ber, page 57, note, he would have seen 
the correction. Anonymous No, 2 
bears down heavily because we allowed 
certain expressions in Mr. Atkinson’s 
article on cotton, in a late number, to 
go out without protest or comment, and 
rather fears that we are not so strong 
in the faith “as we used tobe.” This 
is good, A palpable hit! Butlet our 
friend judge us in the aggregate, and 
not in detail; let him note the tone 
and spirit of the Review from January 
to October, including our “Talk with 





Radicals” on the first page ot the 
present issue, and then we will make a 
wager that he does not write to us 
again, “ You are in a fair way, Mr. 
Editor, to endear both yourself and 
your paper to Southern men, by pub- 
lishing without comment such arti- 
cles as this!” Our rule for twenty 
years has been, that we are not re- 
sponsible for the views of contributors 
when their names are given, and that 
it is a good thing now and then to let 
our enemies speak out and see what 
they have to say against us, and that 
we need not always break our necks in 
the hurry to pitch into them in reply. 

Thomas Reed, Esq., of Fayette, Miss., 
who has just returned from an extensive 
tour in Texas, writes us a long letter 
upon the subject, not intended for pub- 
lication. The results of his observa- 
tions are, that he does not believe 
Texas can possibly produce more 
than half of a cotton crop the present 
season. Labor was scarce, and not 
more than a third of the usual quan- 
tity of land was cultivated. The 
principle cotton region is in south 
western and southern Texas. The 
worm has ravaged, and the slands are 
not good. The crops on the swamp 
lands of Louisiana, Mr, Reed thinks, 
will aiso be comparatively small. 





We are indebted to Dr. Paul F, Eve, 
of Nashville, for his pamphlet demon- 
strdtion of the Pernicious Effects of 
Whisky and Tobacco, being the sub- 
stance of his replies to questions pro- 
pounded by the United States Sanitary 
Commission, We stand up to the Doctor 
heart and soul in “damning” the 
whisky (a “sin” we are “ not inclined 
to,”); but as to the tebacco, we must 
“compound” a little; and, not to be 
too rash, at all events give us time to 
consider Doctor ! 
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Messrs. Morgan & McCloud send a 
valuable pamphlet on the Resources of 
Minnesota, from the pen of its Commis- 
sioner of Statistics, from which we 
shail make up an article hereafter. 


Mr, O. F. Bledsoe, of Columbus, Miss, 
very eloquently and happily discoursed 
upon the “Hopes and Duties of the 
Present Hour,” on alate occasion before 
the “ Literary Societies of the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi,” and sends us 4 
pamphlet copy for which we are much 
obliged. Want of space prevents en 
intended extract at this time. 


Two other pamphlets are also upon 
our desk ; one from the pen of John D. 
Richardson, of Perry, Georgia, being a 
stirring appeal to the South in behalf 
of the destitute families of deceased 
Confederate soldiers, and furnishing a 
plan of relief. The other is the pro- 
duction of Elizur Wright, and is some- 
thing about “A Curiosity of Law,” 
though we do not clearly understand 
it, and are not in the secret of what 
the author is aiming to effect. 

REVIEW 4DVERTISING INDEX. 

ALL advertisements in the Review will 
be regularly noted in this Index. Our 
terms are the same as before the war, 
and considering the large circulation of 
the Review in every part of the Union, 
and especially in the Southern States, 
its limits should be occupied. Merchants 
and manufacturers of the South, and 
those having lands for sale, would’do 
well to imitate in advertising the enter- 
prise of Northern cities, Our pages are 
open to all, and it is from this source 
only that the Review can be made re- 
munerative. 


Agricultural Implements—Machinery, ete.—R. H. 
Allen & Co.; Daniel Pratt ; Pitkin, Wiard & 


Co. Emery Brothers. 
W,.G. Clemons, Brown & Co. 


Books, Bibles, ete —James Potts ; John P. Mor- 
ton & Co. 


Bovts and Shoes.—John Slater. 
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W. Purcell & Q. Bell; Lockwood 
. Co. ; Connor wind 
Brokers. = Gold and Silver, Real Estate. ete ; Mor- 
eCloud, Murphy & Cash. 


Char! ee Directory. 
Cimernnatt Ohio, Direc avg & 
« ards.—Cotton and Wool; Jno. H. H 


rds, 
Cotton Factors.—Crews, Wilson Bradford & Co. 
Cop = ngineers, etc. —Thomas Gannon, J. 


Clothing, | irts, &e.—S. N. Moody ; Henry Moore 
enung. 
Collection and 


Comm 
Dry Good ae Stee. ac 
Goods,—Batler, is 
Mansfeld & C 


mission Merchants.—Taylor, 


Raibration Companies. et Williams. 
Engravers, etc. eee Meyer & Co; J.W 
Eyes.—Dr eb 

ies.—Southern 


Express 
Fertilizers, ete pm S. Reese & Co. ; Allen & 
Needles; Ba & Sons; Sane, Emleu 


. Orr. 





Fancy Goods. 

Fire Arms.—B. . Kithridge & Co, 

Garden Seeds, —D. Landreth & Sons. 
Grocers. seBarkorville. Sherman & Co. 

Hotels a Hotel, Burnet House 

Hard » Wolfe Bruce; hws H. Slocomb ; 





Choate & 3 Orgill, & Co.; E 
bins & 
Insurance pe a —Etna ; Accidental. 
aon Po lings, etc.—Robert Wood & Co.; W. P, 
Iron Safes.—Herring & 
Jewelry, etc.—Tiffany & Eco. : Ball, Black & Co. 
Lawyers.—Ward & Jones. 
Liquors.— L. L. Burrel! & Co- 
Loan Agency.—Department Business, ete.—Na- 
tional Bank of eemeoelie. 
Machinery, Steam Engines, Saw Mills, Carding, 


Spi — iy tg, ea eee rg Man- 


B. Schenck : Poole 
& Fant = “ aes as. A. Robinson ; 
nga, BC pant ‘Tvens ; Lane & 


J. BE. Steven- 
iL. Duval ; ann. 
aif int oe ts.—J. ae & Son 
1 uipmen . 
Medicines ete.—Brandreth’s ; Dr. W. R. Mer- 


win; Radway & Co.; Tarrant & Go. 

Musical’ tastraments —F, aly & Fairchild ; 
Masonic Emblems. B. T. Hayward 
Nurseries.—Ellwanger & Barry. 
Organs—Parlor, etc.—Peloubet, Pelton & Co. 
Paint, ete —Pecora Lead and Color Company. 
Patent Limbs.—W. Selpho & Son. 
Pens—R. Esterbrook & Co. 
Perfumers.—C. T, Lodge. 
Pianos.—W. Knabe & Co. 
Photographers.—Brady. 
Rope.—J. T. Douglas. 
Scales-—Fairbanks & Co. 
Straw Goods.—Bostwick, Sabin & Clark. 
Steamships—James Connoly & Co. ;. Livingston, 

Fox & Co, 
Stationers.—Francis & Loutrel ; 
Soap, Starch, ete.—B. T. Babbit. 
Southern Bitters, ete.—C. H. Ebbert & Co. 
Sewing Machines.—Singer & Co; Finkle & Lyon. 
Steel.—Sanderson Brothers & Co. 


Silver and Plated Ware.—Windie & Co. ; Wm. 
Wilson & Son. W. Gale, Jr. 


Tobacco Dealers, etc-—Dohan, Carrol! & Co. 

Tin Ware.—S. J. Hare & Co. ; J. B- Duval & Son 
Tailors.—Derby & Co.; Harlem & Co. 
Universities and Law Schools. 

Wire Work Railings, ete —M Walker & Sons. 


Washing Machines and Wringers and Mangles.— 
RC. Browning ; Jno. Ward & Co. ; Oakey & 
Keating, Robt Duncan. 


EB. R, Wagener. 





